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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


S the Editors have lately received feveral queries from correfpondents, 
re{pecting the non-appearance of produétions that have been {ent to 

them, they deem it proper to inform the public of the mode in which they 
fhall conduét themfelves with refpeét to literary favours that may hereafter 
be fent to them. They are ever grateful for communications from theit 
friends and patrons, and wherever they fuppofe the performances will do 
credit to the authors, or to this work, they will with pleafure infert them; 
but where they are not deemed fufficiently accurate, the authors will know 
the fentiments of the Editors from their not appearing. ‘This is a mode 
which the Editors fuppofe will be more agreeable than a formal notification 
of their rejection, with criticif{ms upon them, as has been heretofore prac- 
tifed. Wherever a work meets with approbation, but is delayed for want 


of room, the Editors will mention it under this head of notes to corre!- 
pondents. 





ep The Club—No. V. came too late for this month. 
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DESCRIPTION of the TOWN of Sr. PETER and Sv. PAUL, in the 


Province of KamTscHatTKA. 


[WITH AN ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING, REPRESENTING A 
VIEW OF THAT TOWN.] 


HE Town of St. Peter and St. Paul, which is fituated upon a {pit of 

low land that extends nearly acrofs the harbour, at prefent confifts 
of only twenty-one buildings, including jourts, (huts partly under ground) 
hallagans (houfes elevated upon poles) and houfes; the beft of which are 
compofed of wood, and the intermediate chinks filled up with mofs, &c, 
At the head of the harbour are two other buildings, one of which ferves 
for a ftore-houfe, the other is a rafarma, or hofpital. ; 

The church which Muller (in his Hiftory of Kamtfchatka) mentions, 
flood behind the hofpital, but there are not now any traces of it; the only 
one that is within any reafonable diftance, is the village of Paratounka, on 
the weftern fide of the bay, which is the refidence of the prieft. ‘The 
windows are all compofed of the fkins of falmon fewed together, except 
thofe in the ferjeant’s houfe, which are made of talc, and admit the light 
nearly as well as glafs, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. 
By Z. L. D. 
‘eét of ingenious invef- 
a ae ison every fide pre- exhaulhed TOIT sn eating the out- 


i ; ni tigation. a 
fenting to our view fomething tg she human ceconomy, it is 


"0 attract regard, and excite admira- lines of 
tion. Bat among all her works, man 
sto man the moft interefting object. 

's intellectual powers, and his ma- 
snial frame, have been made an in- 


uch the ambition of this ef- 
fay to be novel, as to be juit, perfpi- 
cuous and concile. The gardens of 


feience are fa well replenifhed, - 
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but rarely a flower is cropt in the 
fields of originality. 

Among the circumftances refpeét- 
ing man that firit call forth our atten- 
tion by their peculiarity, are, the 
nakednefs of his body, the extreme 
imbecilitude of his infancy, and the 
remarkable elevation of his gait. The 
laft-mentioned {eems, to intimate that 
he is conftituted fuperior to the other 
inhabitants of this earth; while the 
two former would lead the fuperficial 
judgment to conclude, that nature had 
been penurious in the grant of fuch 
exterior endowments as are necefiary 
to his prefervation and to: his happi- 
neis. 

But upon examination, it will be 
found, that in this very abridgement 
of her gifts, fheé’prefents the eviden- 
ces of her peculiar regard, and evin- 
ces the dignity of the human charac- 
ter. ‘I'he weakne(fs of infancy is a 
circumftance which ftands related to 
our moft endearing fympathies; it 
excites the tendereft emotions of af- 
feétion and benevolence; and by 
uniting different families in one in- 
tercfting hope, it enlarges the {phere 
and ftrengthens the bonds of fociety. 
Society and cultivation are what ef- 
face from the countenance of man 
the ftamp of brutality. In the favage 
ftate, the weaknefs of the individual 
muit have a powerful influence in 
compelling to the means of mutual 
Security againit the ferocity of the de- 
fart; and thus might be effeéted the 
firft deviation from the moft extreme 
barbarity. Solikewife by being left 
to provide himfelf an exterior covers 

ing, his ingenuity is called to the in- 
vention of a varicty of ufeful arts; 
the native energy of his mind {prings 
into action, and in aftivity and ems 
ployment finds its highett gtatifical 
ticn.. Individuais beeoming more 
and more ‘neceilary to ‘each other, 
the fhades of ignorance ave difpelled, 
the talte ai elegance and the love of 
novelty find fpitable obicéts in end: 


lefs variety, and not only affeétion 
but policy alfo rivets the focial tie. 

‘The union of entities fo apparent. 
ly contrafted in their attributes as 
{pirit and matter, is another circum. 
{tance always among the firft that en- 
gage attention when man isthe {ub- 
ject of our enquiries. The one is 
confcious and aétive, the other in- 
con{cious and inert: the one is ex- 
tended and divifible, the other con- 
fiteth not of parts, and exifteth not 
in fpace. Yet {o intimately are they 
united, that in confequence of this 
union, both receive impreffions from 
caufes either purely intellectual or 
purely material. Thus a flight fever 
deludes the mind with airy phan- 
toms of delirium, and thus fadnefs 
of heart debilitates the whole corpo- 
real fyftem. But the mannerin which 
this reciprocal aétion is effedted, is 
at prefent fo completely hidden from 
the human underftanding, that we 
may conclude it will be to us inferu- 
table forever. 

In examining more particularly the 
conftitution of this compounded be- 
ing, it is found that nature has nei- 
ther deftined him to indolence, nor 
toa degrading ftation in the fcale of 
exiftences. She has conncéted to him 
certain impulfes which ftimulate to 
a€tion, and. certain endowments 
which lead him to knowledge, and 
admit of illimitable improvement. 
The former may be termed inflinéis, 
and the latter faculties. 

The infinéés of man are either 
mental or corporeal ; they are either 
paffions or appetites. [tis not impro- 
bable that the inftinéts of brutes are 
fo likewife. But not being a le to 
enter into their feelings, it is impof- 
fible for us to clafs them, In fome 
inftances, indeed, it is difficult to 
determine precifely. with reipect 00 
the nature of our own. ‘Thus 1t)s 
evident, that an appetite of hwnger* 
caufed by the ation of materia: - 
muli upon the:nerves of the weaneet 
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snd thus the paflion of revenge is as 
evidently and immediately related to 
the mind; but it is doubtful whe- 
her the efficient caufe of that in- 
finétive defire an infant feels to re- 
ceive the breaft of its nurfe, operates 
primarially upon the mind or upon 
the body. 

The faculties of man may alfo be 
divided into two clafles, according 
to their apparent relation, either to 
the material or immaterial part of his 
compofition. He has five internal 
or perceptive powers, memory, imagi- 
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nation, tafle, judgment, and common 
Jenfe, which are purely intellectual ; 
but his five external or fenfative 
powers of feeling, taffing, /melling, 
hearing, and feeimg, imply the ne- 
ceflity of material organs. 

In reviewing thefe outlines of the 
human ceconomy, a variety of parti- 
lars are to be obferved, which iluf- 
trate the wife provifion of nature for 
his benefit, and form its precife and 
dignified charaéteriftic. 

(To be continued.) 
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Extra from the Minutes of the Medical Socicty of the State of New-York, 
O&fober 14, 1790. | 
“ RESOLVED, That a committee be appointed to digeft and publifh 
a Pian of a DISPENSARY, for the Medical Relief of the Sick Poor of 
this City, and to make an offer of the Profeflional Services of the Mem- 
bers of this Society to carry it into effect.” 


In confequence of the above refolution, the following PLAN is Jubmitted to 
the confideration of the public. 


I, ie ears every perfon who fhall 

pay annually into the hands 
of the Treafurer five dollars, fhall be 
amember of this inftitution, and be 
entitled to have two patients at one 
time upon the Difpenfary lift; thofe 
who pay annually ten dollars, may 
have four patients at one time upon 
the lift, and fo on in proportion ; 
and thofe who fhall fub{cribe 50 dol- 
lars, thall be members for life, and 
beentitled to have two patients al- 
ways on the lift. 

Il. That a board of twelve mana- 
gers fhal) be annually chofen on the 
firft Monday in January, by a majo- 
nity of the contributors, who fhall 
attend for that purpofe, or by their 
Proxies. ‘That three managers fhall 
conftitute a quorum, whofe bufinefs 
it thall be to regulate all affairs rela- 
tive to the inftitution—to appoint an 
apothecary, a treafurer, to provide a 

ue, medicines, and other necet- 
faries for the fick. 


III. That the two fenior phyfici- 
ans fhall be, ex officio, managers. 

IV. That twelve phyficians and 
furgeons fhall be annually chofen by 
the Medical Society of New-York, 
on their anniverfary meeting, on 
which they chufe their own officers 5 
and that the city being divided by the 
managers of the Difpenfary into fix 
diftricts as nearly equal and conveni- 
ent as may be, two of the phyficians 
and furgeons fo choien, fhall be ap- 
sointed to each diftritt, whofe duty 
it fhall be to attend, at their own 
houfes, fuch fick poor as fhall be re- 
commended by any members of this 
inftitution, and who are not able to 
go abroad. But that it fha!] not be 
required of any of the phyficians or 
furgeons of this inftitution, to attend 
any poor at their own houfes, who 
refide beyond a line drawn acrols the 
ifland from on the North-River, 


to on the Eaft-River. 
V. Three 
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V. Three of the phyficians and 


furgeons fhall likewife attend on Mon- 
days, Wednefdays and Fridays, from 
twelve to one o’clock, at the Difpen- 
fary, and fhall prefcribe for fuch pa- 
tients as are able to come there for 
advice; and that this duty may be 
equally divided, one of the three 
attending phyficians or furgeons fhall 
go out every month, and his place 
fhall be fupplied by another in rota- 
tion; and in all difficult and extra- 
ordinary cafes, any one of the phy- 
ficians or furgeons may apply to any 
other for advice and afliftance, and 
it fhall be the duty of the perfon fo 
applied to, upon all occafions, to at- 
tend and contult on the cafe. 

VI. The poor, fick of any dif- 
eafe, acute, chronical, furgical, or 
obftetrical, fhall be objects of this 
charity ; and fuch as may not have 
had the fmall-pox, fhall, at their own 
requeft, or that of their parents or 
friends, be inoculated. 

VII. Patients fhall be admitted by 
a letter of recommendation, figned 
by a member, who is to confider 
himfelf engaged upon honour not to 
recommend any but fuch as are real- 
ly neceflitous ; and when cured, the 
patient is to return thanks to the per- 
fon who recommended him ; then 
he may be intormed of his sight to 
recommend another. 

VII. The apothecary fhall refide 
at the Difpenfary : his bufinefs thall 
be to compound and deliver medi. 
cines, to keep an exa¢t account of 
the names, places of abode, difeafes, 
terms of admiffion, and difcharge of 
the patients, for which he fhall re- 
ceive a falary of per annum. 

IX. Any of the phyficians or fur- 
geons may be difmifled for negle@ 
of duty, by the managers ata board 
fummoned for that exprefs purpole, 
and at which not lefs than eight man- 
agers fhal! be prefent ; in which cafe 
the place of fuch perfon fo difmifed, 
or in cafe of refignation, -the place 
of the perfoa fo refigning fhall be 


sO 
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filled up by the Medical Society at 
their next meeting. j 

X. Domeftic fervants are not to be 
attended at the houfes of their maf. 
ters or miftreffes ; but they, as well 
as perions from a diftance, may be 
admitted, as out patients, to the be- 
nefit of advice and medicine. 

The great utility of an inftitution 
of this nature for the relief of the 
laborious and induftrious poor, and 
the fuperior advantage which in that 
view it poileffes over public hofpitals, 
as well as the very trifling expence 
(which compared with them) it is at- 
tended with, has now been proved 
for upwards of twenty years in mott 
of the large cities of Europe ; and in 
our neighbouring city of Philadel- 
phia, a fimilar inftitution was efta- 
blifhed on the 18th of April, 1786, 
from which time to the 1{t of Augutt, 
1789, 5242 patients had been ad- 
mitted to the benefit of that charity. 

More, it is prefumed, need not be 
faid to recommend it to the patron- 
age of the public fpirited and berie- 
volent citizens of New-York. In 
full confidence of their fupport and 
afliftance, the Medical Society of the 
State, agreeably to their refolution of 
the 12th, do now offer them their 
profeflional fervices towards its ac- 
complifhment. 

Publifoed by order of the Society. 

JOHN BARD, Prejident, 

Ry order of the Medical Society, 


James Titpary, Secry. 





Quere.—Might not the New-York 
Hofpital, now empty and ufele!s, be 
advantageoully converted into an 
Alms-Houfe, with cells for lunatics, 
the prefent Alins-Honfe into a Dii- 
penfary, the garden into a Botanic 
garden, and the funds of the Ho'- 
pital appropriated for their fupports 
at leait, might not this be done for 3 
few years, until adequate funds could 
be provided for the fupport of ine 
Hojpital as fuch? 
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For the New-Yorx Macazine. 


By inferting the following Reflefions on the impropriety of preventing Mar- 
riage Unions, you, will much oblige a conflaut reader of your worthy 


publication. 
N our progrefs through life, we 
endeavour to obtain every thing 
that will render us happy. Various 
are the means which contribute to 
this defirable attainment, and nu- 
merous are the ways in which we en- 
gage ourfelves that we may poflefs 
fach a valuable blefling—a blefling fo 
great, that without it no others con- 
tribute in the leaft to our content. 
Amidtt this variety of objects which 
engage our attention, whereby we 
may be rendered happy, marriage 
has the moft confpicuous ftation ; for 
a perfon once conneéted by connu- 
bial ties, can feldom. extricate him- 
felf from them, without the greateit 
difficulty ; and few even are the in- 
flances wherein he has it in his power 
to free himfelf from fuch conneétions. 
That marriage contributes to our 
happinefs, muit appear evident to 
every refle€ting mind; for what 
would be the utility of our exiftence 
Were it a continual fource of difcon- 
tent? How foon fhould we com- 
plain of our all-wife Creator that he 
has thus placed us here to experience 
acontinual fource of mifery? And 
would not this be the confequence, 
were we unable to unburden any 
feelings of our heart to onc in whom 
we might place the moft implicit con- 
fidence, and to one for whom we 
have the moft tender affection ? 
tis abfolutely neceilary that 
friendfhip, in the true eftimation of 
the word, fhould fubfilt between any 
two perfons, that they may enjoy 
the {weets of unreferved converfation. 
Abfolute love, which is nothing more 
than friendthip raifed to its higheft 
pitch, is of fuch a nature, that the 
Parties over whom it reigns no longer 
Confider them{elves as diftinét beings 


Xv 


but as it were, one and the fame per- 
fon. Can man then expect as much 
happinefs in the converfation of a 
friend as he can while in the com- 
pany and :conyerfation of one with 
whom he knows he hath an entire 
affection, and with whom he is per- 
fectly contented ? 

Yet, if he enjoys an unreferved 
converfation with a friend, why is 
that not fuficient? What can we 
expect more than the unburdening 
of every thought? 

But, is that company, and cone 
veriation of a friend, fo perfect as 
the company and converfation of an 
abfolute lover ? and where is the one 
that is an abfolute lover, who does 
not think himfelf bound, or quickly 
to be bound, by matrimonial ties? 
Is friendfhip fo perfect as love, a 
higher degree of friendfhip? 

That numerous incidents are con- 
tinually befalling us in this our fhort 
career of life, noone willdeny: and 
that there is no one who will be fo 
proper to partake of all our difficul. 
ties as the one with whom we are 
united for life, muft appear as 
fally evident ; for few, and very few, 
are the inftances where our friends 
have attended us with as much cheer- 
fulnefs as our wives; and indeed, 
reafon herielf diétates to us that from 
them {a much is not to be expected. 

Are not all of us engaged in dif- 
ferent purfuits, that we may fulfil an 
intention of mature, In preparing 
means for the fubfiftence of our pot- 
terity? Are not the avocations of 
friends frequently different? and do 
they not engage themfelves in dif. 
ferent purfuits, that they may ac- 
ouire thofe neceflaries required by 
nature ? How then can it be expeét- 

ed 
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have a partner, who, with pleafure, 


is always bearing part of our fulfer- 


ings! How great matt be their al- 
leviation to think that we are fo much 
beloved! Can then a friend be fuf- 
ficient for us without uniting in the 
bonds of matrimony, when he can- 
not accompany us in all our fuffer- 


ings, and when it is contrary to his 
own intereft fo to do? 


Can we ex- 
pect fo much from an imperfeét as a 
perfect being? and is not love the 
higheit degree of friendfhip? 

Many other arguments might be 
adduced to prove the happy influence 
of marriage, but what have been of- 
fered muit appear fully fatistactory 
to every rational mind. 

Now, how great the happinefs at- 
tendant on every perfon, that he has 
the entire and perfeét confidence of 
a being fimilar to himfelf! How 
great the fatisfaétion, in all his vicif- 
fitudes of fortune, with one who, 
with heart-felt pleafure, is always re- 
figned to the fate of her companion ! 
Hence, we may with the greatet 
propriety conclude, that whatever 
tends to oppote this general fource of 
happincfs, is unjuft, thatitis entire- 
ly incompatible with reafon, and 


when it will 
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ed that a friend can accompany us in 
all our misfortunes, 
clafh with his own intereft, in not 
fulfilling the intention of nature? 
How can it be expeéted that atten- 
tion can be paid to two objets at the 
But as to thofe with 
whom we are united for life, it is 
their intereft, it is their duty, to ac- 
company us in all our dangers ; and 
they, with pleafure, are always do- 
ing every thing that will be pleafing 
to their dearly-loved companions. 
Whatever affects either the one or 
the other, with joy or fadnefs, is al- 
ways participated by the other. How 
great the fatisfaction that we can thus 


contrary to the will of the 
Being. 

_ How frequently then does the cry. 
city of parents oppofe the happinefs 
of many of their children, by pre- 
venting them from marrying thofe 
in whom their whole efteem is plac- 
ed! How frequently do they put 
an end to the exiftence of many of 
their offspring, in. thus thwarting 
their intention from enjoying the moft 
perfect happinefs arifing from con. 
nections’ in, this world! And what 
reafon do they bring forth to juttif 
their unlawful condu&? = They al- 
ledge nothing, except they think it 
the duty of every child to be obedi- 
ent to their parents. But it cannot 
be expected that obedience is requir- 
ed, when it is contrary to the rules 
of nature, when it is contrary to the 
laws of reafon. Does not our fu- 
ture happinefs depend on the proprie- 
ty of our marriage unions? Why 
then do they endeavour to juftify their 
conduét in preventing their children 
from marrying agreeable to their own 
wifhes? Rather ought they to ufe 
their endeavours in promoting a uni- 
on, when they fee there is no pofhi- 
bility of preventing it, without oc- 
cafioning the greateft unhappinets in 
their children; for never was there 
an inftance known, wherein children 
have been crofled in marriage, but 
that they experienced the greateft 
uneafinefs. Many are the inftances 
wherein there has nothing remained 
except a univerfal fource of unhap- 
pinets ; and examples can be found, 
wherein they never furvived the lofs 
but for a fhort time. Can it then 
be poflible that reafon will juftify 
their condu@ when they are acting 
in direét oppofition to ber mandates, 
in oppofing man’s intention of hap- 
pines ? 


(To be concluded next month. ) 
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For 
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_ Hiftory of Maria Kittle. 


For the New-Yorx Macazine. 
MARIA KITTLE. 


(Continued from page 516.] 


ARIA then walked fadly back 

again, and having aflembled 
thetamily in a little hall, they clofed 
and barred the doors. Mrs. Comelia 
Kittle, Maria’s fiiter-in-law, was far 
advanced in her pregnancy, which 
increafed her hufband’s uneafineds for 
her, and they were debating in what 
mannér to accommodate her at Al- 
bany, when the trampling of feet 
about the houfe, and a yell of com- 
plicated voices, announced the Indi- 
ans arrival. Struck with horror and 
confernation, the little family croud- 
ed together in the center of the hall, 
while the fervants, at this alarm, be- 
ing ina kitchen diftant from the 
houle, faved themfelves by a precipi- 
tateflight. The little Billy, frighten- 
edat fuch dreadful founds, clung fait 
tohis mother’s throbbing breaft, while 
Anna, ina filent agony of amaze- 
ment, clafped her trembling knees. 
The echo of their yells yet rung in 
long vibrations through the forett, 
when, with a thundering: peal of 
firokes at the door, they demanded 
entrance. Diftraction and defpair 
fat upon every face. Maria and her 
companions gazed wildly at each o- 
ther, till upon repeated menaces, and 
torts. to break open the door, Co- 
melia’s hufband giving all for loft, lei- 
furely advanced to the door. Come- 
lia lceing this, uttered a great fhriek, 
and cried out, ** oh God! what are 
You doing, my rafh, rafh, unfortu- 
nate hufband ? you will be facrificed.” 
Then falling on her knees, fhe caught 
hold of his hand, and fobbed out, 
“oh! pity me, have mercy on your- 
elf, on me, on my child !”—« Alas! 
my love,” faid he, half turning, with 
4 look of diftraétion, *« what can we 
do? let us be refigned to the will of 
od.” So faying, he unbarred the 
New-York Mac. Od. 1799: 


door, and that initant received a fatal 
bullet in his bofom, and fell back- 
ward writhing in agonics of death ; 
the reft recoiled at this horrible {pec- 
tacle, and huddled in a corner, fend- 
ing forth the moft piercing cries; in 
the interim the favages rushing in 
with great fhouts, proceeded to man- 
gle the corpfe, and having made an 
incifion round his head with a erook- 
ed knife, they tugged off his bloody 
fcalp with barbarous triumph. While 
this was perpetrating, an Indian, he- 
dioufly painted, ftrode ferocioufly up 
to Comelia, (who funk away, at the 
fight, and fainted on a chair) and clift 
her white forehead’ deeply with his 
tomahack. Her fine azure eyes juit 
opened, and then fuddenly clofing 
for ever, fhe tumbled lifelefs at his 
feet. His fanguinary foul was not 
yet fatisfied with blood; he deform- 
ed her lovely body with deep gafhes, 
and tearing her unborn babe away, 
dafhed it to pieces againit the ftone 
wall, with many additional circum- 
{tances of infernal cruelty. 

During this horrid carnage, the 


dead were ftripped, and dragged from — 


the houfe, when one of the hellith 
band advanced to Maria, who cir- 
cling her babes with her white arms, 
was {ending hopelefs petitions to Hea- 
ven, and bemoaning their cruelly 
loft fituation—as he approached, ex- 
pecting: the fatal ftroke, the endea- 
youred to guard her children, and 
with fupplicating 2 po “oe od 
he favage atte 
firike? = the ftonithed Anna fhel- 
tered herfelf behind her Mamma, 


blooming fuckling quitting 
whi nee dae a pleating 


Maria foon recogniz 
=nted her with the belt, thro’ 
that prefente - ’ “ 
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er us ’ bh ding nim it sa fait, 
v vehe Indian arplied his ftrength 


to tear him away, gnafhing his teeth 
at her of pon il ion, help! God of 
Heaven!” fereamed fhe, “ help! 
haye pity—have mercy on this infant ! 
Oh God! 

to i¢e this ? 
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Oh mercy ! 


mercy J - 


merey! let a little fpark of compaf- 
rf 2 A Saf 
fion fave this inoffending—t orn love- 


ly angel !” 


the wrifts were nigh pinched off, and 
fecing him juit e:.piring, with a 
dreadful thriek ‘ne refigned himy to 
the mercilefs hands of the favage, 
who inttantly dafhed his little fore- 
head againft the ftones, and caftin 

his bleeding body at fome diftance 
from the houfe, left him to make his 

exit in feeble and unheard groans.— 
"Then indeed, in the unutterable an- 
giwifh of her foul, fhe fell proftrate, 
and rending away her hair, fhe roar- 
ed out her {orrows with a y: dice louder 
than natural, and rendered awtully 
hollow: b y too a an exertion. 

«© Oh, barbarians!” the exclaimed, 
66 furpail ing devils j In wicke ednefs, fo 
maya tent ald ni ight of mifery enwrap 


your black fouls, as you have depri- 


ved the babe of my bofon mn, the com- 


oh Chrift' can you bear 
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vaces for mercy ‘«< Do, my angel 
Mamma,” fhe urged, “ do beg them 
yet to pity—beg them vet to fave you 
for “. Y poor, poor P; ya's fake !— 
Alas “if we are all killed, his hear 


will break !—QOh ! they can’t-be rocks 
and fiones!—Don’t cry. Mamma, 
they will fpare us !”"—Thus the little 

tor endeavoured. to confole her af- 
flicked mother; but their melancho- 
ly endearments were foon interrupted 
by the relentlefs favages, who ! having 
ple a ered the houfe of every valua- 


*,r a 
ble thing that was portable, returned 


to Maria, and rudely catching her 
arm, cortimandéd her to follow them ; 
but repuliing them with the boldne!s 


of defpair, ** leave me, leave me,” 
fhe faid, «* I cannot goed never wil 
quit my murdered chiki ! ! too raat 
in your mercies, you have me 
life only to prolong my miferies !"— 
Mean while the lovely Anna, terri 
fied at the hoftile appeare ince of the 
enemy, leit her Mamma ( ftruggling 
to difengage herfelf from the Indian) 
and fled "precipitately to the houle 


She hait-already conceale 1d heriel fin 
a clofet, when Mrs. Kittle puriuing 
her, was intercepted by flames, | 
favages having fired the houfe. ‘The 
wretched child foon difcovered her 
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deplorable fituation, and almoit luf- 
focated by the fmoke, with piercing 
cries called for help to her dear, dear 
mother.—Alas! what couldthe un- 
happy parent do? whole fheets ot 
fames rolled between them, while in 
a phrenzy of grief the icreamed out, 
«oh! my laft treafare! my beloved 
Anna! try to efcape the devouring 
freeecome to me my tweet child— 
‘the Indians will not kill us—Oh ! my 
perithing babe! have pity on your 
motherdo not leave me quite deiti- 
wte!”, Then turning to the’ calm 
villains who attended her, fhe cried, 
“why do you not attempt to refcue 
my {weet innocent ? can your unfeel- 
ing hearts not bear to leave me one— 
afolitary fingle one?” Again calling 
to her Anna, the received no an{wer, 
which heing a prefumption of her 
death, the Indians obliged Maria and 
her brother Henry to quit the houle, 
which they effected with fome dilii- 
culty, the glowing beams falling a- 
round them, and thick volumes of 
{moke obfcuring their pailige ; the 
flames now itruck a long iplendor 
trough the humid atmofphere, and 
bluhhed to open the’ tragical feene on 
the face of Heaven. They had fearc 
advanced two hundred “yards with 
their reluctant captives, when the 
flaming ftructure tumbled tothe earth, 
with a dreadful crafh. Our travellers 
by inftinét turned their eyes to the 
mournful blaze, and Maria buriting 
arelh into grievous lamentations, 
cried, “there, there, my brother! 
my children are wrapt in arching 
fheets of flames, that ufed to be cir- 
cied mM my arms—they are entomb- 
édin ruins that breathed thcir flum- 
‘ts on my bofom—yet, oh! their 
ipotlefs fouls even now rife from this 
chaos of blood and fire, and are piead- 
ng Our injured caufe before our God, 
My brother!’ He replied only in 
fighs and groans—e icarcely heard 
€t, horror had froze up the avenues 
of his foul, and a!] amazed and wem- 
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bling he followed his leaders like a 
perfoa in a troublefome dream. 

‘The diltant flames now catfta fain- 

ter light, and the northern breeze 
bent the columnes of {moke over the 
fouth horizon. Sad and benighted 
they wandered through almoft impe - 
netrable iwamps, forded the broad 
itream of ‘Tomhanick, and the rapid 
river of Hofack; they pafled through 
deferted icttlements, where the yel- 
ling of folitary dogs encreaied the 
folemnity of midnight, nor halted 
till the itars, emitting a feebier luitre, 
prefaged the approach of day. Maria, 
overcome by forrow and fatigue, im- 
mediately funk helplefs at the foot of 
a tree, While the favages (who were 
fix in. number) kindled a fire, and 
prepared their meal, (in a calabath) 
which confitted only of fome parched 
maize pulverized and enriched with 
the fat of bears flefh. Observing 
Maria had fallen afleep, they offered 
not'to difturb ber, but invited Henry 
Kitile to partake of their repaft. He 
durit not refufe them, and having 
fwallowed a few mouthfuls of their 
unpalatable food, and accepted of a 
ripe of tobacco, he defired leave to 
repofe himfelf, which being readily 
granted, they foon followed his ex- 
ample, and iunk afleep, leaving two 
centincls to guard againit furptiie, 
which precaution they always make 
ufe of. ‘ 

I am jerry, dear Sufan, to quit 
Maria in thisinterefting part of her 
hiftory ; but order requires that we 
fhould now retern to her fpoule, 
whom we left on his way througa 
proeagon of Schochticook. is 
fituated ona circular plan, turround- 
ed by high bills, rifing in form Pye — 
amphitheatre. Mr. Kittle had jult 
ed the verge when, -chancing to 
cait his eyes around, he perc pet aed 
whole fouthern hemulphere fucs ealy 

with a bright blaze; 
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forefts being often fired to clear it 
from the under-wood, he was not 


‘much furprifed, but proceeded to 


defcend the hill. On his arriving 
with the account of his brother’s 
murder, the place was put in the 
higheft commotion—the men fitting 
up their arms, and the women cla- 
mouring about them, highly impor- 
tunate to be removed to Albany ; but 
the night being very dark, this man- 
ceuvre was deferred till morning ;— 
nor could Mr. Kittle prevail on a 
fingle perfon to return with him dur- 
ing the darknefs—he felt himlelf 
itrangely agitated at this difappoint- 
ment, and refufing to repofe himfelf, 
with great impatience he watched the 
firit orient beam of Phofphor, which 
appearing, he fat off for home with 
tivo waggons and a guard of three 
Indians. As he approached his late 
happy dwelling, his bofom dilated 
with the pleafing hope of foon extri- 
cating his beloved family from dan- 
ger, he chid the flowneis of the car- 
riages, and feJt impatient to diffipate 
the apprehenfions of Maria, to kifs 
the pendant tear from her eye, and 
prefs his fportive innocents to his bo- 
fom. While thefe bright ideas play- 
ed round his foul, he lifted up his 
eyes, and through an opening in the 
woods beheld his farm—but what 
language can expre(s his {urprife and 
confternation at feeing his habitation 
fo iuddenly defolated! a-loud ex- 
clamation of amaze burit from the 
whole company at fo unexpeéted a 
view——the blood revolted from Mr. 
Kittle’s cheek—his heart throbbed 
under the big emotion, and all aghait, 
{purring on his horfe, he entered the 
enclofure with ful] fpeed.——Stop here 
unhappy man! here let the fibres of 
thy heart crack with excruciating mi- 
fery—let the cruel view of mangled 
wretches, fo nearly allied to thee, 
extort drops of blood from thy cleav- 
ing bofom!-—It did—it did.” Utter- 
ing a deep groan he fell infenfidle 
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from his horfe, while his attendants, 
haitening towards him, were fhocked 
beyond conception at the difmal {pec. 
tacle, and ftarting back with averted 
eyestrom thedead ,werethunderttruck, 
not having power to move or {peak. 
After a while two Indians (who be- 
ing ufed to fanguinary fcenes, reco- 
vered themfelves firit) took a blanker, 
and walking backward to the man- 
gled Comelia, threw it over her nak- 
ed body; the others then timidly ad- 
vanced, and Mr. Kittle opening his 
eyes, groaned again bitterly; then 
raifing himielf on his knees, witha 
look of unutterable anguifh he called 
upon his dear Maria. Alas! no 
voice, but the folemn repetition of 
his own cries were articulated to him : 
then rifing with an air of diftration, 
he italked round the bloody {fcene, 
and examined the dead badies, firit 
uncovering the pale vifage of Come- 
lia, he furveyed in filence her dif- 
torted features ; but perceiving it was 
not Maria, he gently laid the cloth 
over again, and turning furiouily, 
caught up his ghaftly infant, whofe 
little body was black with contufions, 
and his fkull horribly fra€tured, Al- 
moft fainting under his mournful 
load, and ftaggering at the dreadful 
difcovery, he depofited it again on 
the bloody earth, and clapping his 
hands together repeatedly with vio- 
lence, oh hell! hell! he cried, you 
cannot inHié torments fo exquifite as 
thofe I now fuffer! how am I cruth- 
ed to the center! how deeply am I 
degraded below the worms of the fod! 
Oh! my children! my children! 
where are you now ? Oh! my wie ! 
my Maria! the beloved of my bo- 
fom, are you too fallen a facrifice ? 
Why do I furvive theie miferies, my 
God? how can mortality fupport 
them? Burft—burft my fhrinking 
heart, and punifh a wretch for not 
having died in the defence of fuch 
lovely and innocent beings! Oh! 


why was I abfent in this fatal — 
W ly 
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why did not their groans vibrate on 
my foul that I might have flown to 
theiraid? Thus wildly lamenting 
and wandering among the {moaking 
ruins, he picked up fome of the cal- 
cined bones of his once beautiful 
Anna. At this fight defpair fhook 
his foul afrefh, new agonies convulf- 
ed his features, and dropping the fad 
evidence of his miferies, he extend- 
ed his arms to Heaven, and roared 
out-revenge, great God! revenge if 
thou art juft and kind as reprefented ! 
Ohi! that I had the power of an 
archangel to thunder eternal horrors 
on the guilty wretches who-have blatt- 
ed the bud of my happinefs, who 
have darkened the brighteit eyes that 
ever opened on the light ! 

The men here interfering, to con- 
fole him obierved, the bones were 
probably thofe of his brother Peter ; 
but on finding his fkeleton entire, 
Mr. Kittle infifted that it muft have 
been Maria and Anna, who having 
hid themfelves, had doubtlefs perith- 
edin the flames. Again, in the fu- 
nous extravagance of paflion, he tore 
the hair from his head, and cafting 
himfelf proftrate on the afhes, he ga- 
thered the crumbling bones to his 
bofom, while the big drops of an- 
guith iffued at every pore, till life, 
unable longer to fuftain the mental 
confli&, fufpended her powers, and 
once more deprived him of fenfation. 
His Companions having laid him on 
4 waggon, now conferred together 
in what manner to proceed, and ap- 
Prehending an attack from the fava- 
g¢s, they unanimoufly concluded to 
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lay the dead bodies on the remaining 
carriage, and make the beft of their 
way to Schochticook, which they 
accordingly performed with great 
filence and expedition. 

You may judge, my dear, what a 
panic the appearance of this mourn- 
ful cavalcade ftruck over the inhabit- 
ants of this defencelefs village. Mr. 
Kittle was gently laid on a bed, and 
being let blood, his refpiration be- 
came lefs obftructed, though he con- 
tinued. fenfelefs till his unfortunate 
family were interred.—Six weeks 
elapfed before he recovered any de- 
gree of ftrength; but even then he 
appeared pale and emaciated, like a 
fecond Lazarus; his diipofition was 
entirely changed, his looks were 
fierce, his attitudes wild and extra- 
vagant, and his coverfation, which 
formerly was fenfible, commanding 
atténtion by a mufical voice, now 
was incoherent, and his cadence deep 
and hollow, rather infpiring terror 
than any pleafing fenfation. ‘Thirit- 
ing for revenge, and perceiving that 
folitude only tended to corrode his 
moments with the blackeft melancho- 
ly, he foon after entered the Britith 
fervice in the capacity of gentleman 


volunteer, and fignalized himfelf by» 


his prudence and intrepidity, attract- 
ing the particular notice of his officers, 
who being affected with his misfor- 
tunes, proffered their fervices to him 
with fo much friendfhip and candour, 
as obliged him to accept of them, and 
yet lightened the obligation. 


(To be continued.) 
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ry are covered with pine trees; the 
low lands feed about 150,000 fheep ; 
here [learnt fome truths, which prove 
that the three following opinions 
fhould be ranked amongit vulgar er- 
rors. 

1. That fheep eat and love aroma- 
tic plants, and that the fleth of thofe 
that feed on hills where {weet herbs 
abound, has a fine tatfte. 

z. That fait {prings are not found 
in the high primitive mountains, but 
in the low hills and plains only. 

3- That metallic vapours deftroy 
vegetation ; that no rocks nor moun- 
tains pregnant with rich veins of ore 
are covered with rich vegetable foil. 

The town of Molina is almoit in 
the middle of the fheep walks. The 
folid part of the country is formed of 
red and grey fand-fione, lime-ftone, 
white and grey granite, and plafter- 
ftone, white, grey, yellow, blueifh, 
greenifh, and blood red; in fome 
places thefe are ali beautitully mixed 
in one ftratum. ‘Time and moitture 
uncompound thefe ftones; for they 
have mouldered and are daily moul- 
dering into the foil of the country, 
which is always of the {ame nature as 
that of the rock. The red fuller’s 
earth, with which the manufaéturers 
of Molina clean their cloth, is evi- 
dently the very grains of fand of the 
red rock degraded into earth. The 
rocks about the town contain either 
{alt or faltpetre ; you fee the hewn 
ftones of the houles covered with fa- 
line efilorefcences which are drawn 
out by the fun after rain. The whole 
territory of Molina is full of falt 
{prings, but there is a copious falt 
ipring rifing out of a land vet higher 
than the fource of the Tagus, and not 
far from it, which is one of the high- 
eft lands in all the inward parts of 
Spain ; for it divides the waters of 
the ocean and Mediterranean. The 
Tagus runs 150 leagues to Lifbon, 
and the two rivers Gaudalvair and 


Sucar, which rife near it, run to 
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Valencia. This {pring furnithes {alt 
to the jurifdi¢tion and bithopric of 
Albarrazin. There is another {alt 
{pring, in a high land too, which fup- 
plies the 82 towns and villages of 
Molina Arragon with falt. Now | 
will mention the falt {pring that if. 
{ues out of a ipot in the Montana, 
which is higher than the fource of 
the Ebro, and about ai quarter of a 
mile from it. 

There are many iron, copper, lead, 
and pure pyritous ores in thefe fheep- 
walks, where grow the fame plants 
and the fame {weet gra{s as in the 
other parts. I will give one exam- 
ple: about two hours walk N. W. 
of Molina there is a little hill called 
the Platilla ; it is about half a league 
over from valley to valley; its body 
is folid, rocky, of white granite, 
through which run in different di- 
rections, and without any order, an 
infinite number of blue, green, and 
yellow veins of rich copper ores, 
which hold a little filvery mineraliz- 
ed by a great quantity of arfenic and 
fulphur. ‘The very furface of the 
rock is in many vlaces {tained blueifh 
and green, and the veins of ore are 
not above a foot deep in the fiiures 
and in the folid rock, which contain 
lead ore fometimies up to the furface. 


The following plants grow out of 


the foil which covers thefe arfenical 
fulphureous veins, and which is not 
above afoot deep. ‘True oak, ilex, 
whofe leaves fall, white-thorn, juni- 
per; thefe are poor flrubs, becauie 
they are browzed by the goats.— 
Cyftus, wild rofe, uva-urfi, phiomis 
falvie, fol. f. luteo, verbafcum of 
the highways, ftocchas, fage, thymum 
legitimum, clus, ferpyllum, greater 
and lefier ; roiemary, helianthemum, 
pitmpinella, chamedris, filipendula, 
ftachys lychnoides, incana auguitifo- 
lia flo. aureo. var. The great alpho- 
del, coronilla of the meadows, g@l- 
lium luteum, yarrow, companula 


radice efculenta a jacobea, which 
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fiw prow in the fand of the fea-fide, 
and isall quite white. A gladiolus, 
aid alittle glaucium, which grow in 
com fields in Spain; leucanthemum 
of tiemeadows, orchis ornithogalum, 
muicari, polygala, and above twenty 
kinds more, which are found like- 
wife in meadows, corn-fields, high- 
ways, hedges, and fed fhores; yet 
the non-ealeary earth of this mineral 
hill is covered with the fame {weet 
fmall grafs as the reit of the country, 
even the lime-ftone land. I made 
the fame obfervations at the three 
greatelt mines in Europe; St. Mary 
of the mines in Alfatia ; Clauftahl in 
the Hartz-mountains of Hanover; 
and Freyberg in Saxony. The mines 
of St. Mary are at the head of the 
valley in the Voge-mountains ; ‘its 
hills are fome of them covered with 
oak and pines, others with dpple, 
pear, plumb, and cherry trees: others 
are fine green downs for fheep and 
cows, with a great variety of plants; 
others are fields of wheat, which in 
the year1759 (a3 I find it in my 
hotes) gave a product of eight for 
one. All thefe things grow in a foot 
ortwo deep of foil, which covers a 
tock full of the moit arfenical, ful: 
phareous filver, or copper, lead, and 
cobalt ore in Europe, and moft of 
their veins near the furface. 

The mines of Clautlahl are in a 
plain which is, in truth, ‘the funimit 
ofa mountain. The D wothy and 
Caroline veins of filver, lead, and 
copper ore flretched away eight miles 
tothe Wildman mountain. The finett 
meadows and {weeteit grafs are upon 
thefe veins, and all their branches 
near the city ; they feed goo cows, 
and 200 horfes. “They are mowed 
In June ; a fecond grafs fprings up, 
Which is mowed in Auguit. A mul- 
titude of plants grow in thele mea- 
dows over the mines, as valerian, 4!- 
lium 1, albo, coronilla, chry/anthe- 
Mum fegetum, leucanthemum, viola 
tricolor. biftort. bonus henricus, St- 
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John’s wort, agrimony, ladies man- 
tle, tufhilago, &c. 

The mines of Freyberg are in the 
low hills near the city; I faw them 
a!l covered with barley in the month 
of July. A ftranger would not ima- 
gine that men were reaping corn over 
hundreds of miners heads, who were 
blowing up veins of ore, arfenic, and 
brimftone. 

Tt is true, I alfo {aw mines in the 
barren naked mountains and hills, 
but itis certain that their barrennefs is 
not the effeét of mineral vapours. 
The air, moifture, heat, and cold, 
have more power overthe furfaces of 
fome rocks than -others, to moul- 
der the ftone into earth; fuch is the 
high mountain Ramelfberg, at whofe 
foot is the invperial city of Gollar, 
whofe inhabitants live and have lived 
thefe goo years by the mine of this 
ficep barren mountain. I crept up 
to its fummit, and found it was fplie 
and cracked into millions of fiffures, 
from a foot wide to a hair’s breadth; 
that in other places the rock was fhi- 
vered into {mall rotten ftones, which, 
in fome {pots, were perfectly ancom- 
pounded and fallen into earth, from 
whence {prung alittle grais, mofs,and 
a few plants. In fhort, I faw that 
the time of its decay into vegetable 
mould was not yet come, and that 
the mountain Ramelfberg will be 
one day as green as Clauftahl, which 
fhews, I think, that the world is not 
{o old as fome-men fancy. I will 
make no apology to Mr. Peter Collin- 
fon for this digrefion; [heard Fame 
declare him twenty years ago an ene- 
my to error; he mutt love truth, 
though he finds it placed out of ors 
ccr. 
As my duty obliged me to pafs 
bandreds of days at the Platilla mine 
os Molina, [ifaw thoulands of fheep 
faed around it. I obferved that when 


it* - 
the fhepherd made a paufe, and let 
chem feed at their will, they fought 
only for the fine grafs, and never 
touched 
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touched any aroniatic plant; that 
when the creeping ferpillum was in- 
terwoven with the grais, the fheep 
induftrioufly nofled it afide to bite a 
blade, which trouble made them foon 
feek out a pure graminous fpot. I 
oblerved too when the fhepherd per- 
ceived a threatening cloud, and gave 
a fignal to the dogs to collect the 
tribe and then go behind it, walking 
apace himfelf to lead the fheep to 
fhelter, that as they had no time to 
ftoop they would take a {nap of ftee- 
chas, rofemary, or any other fhrub 
in their way ; for fheep will eat any 
thing when they are hungry, or when 
they walk fait. 
ly devour the henbane, hemlock glau- 
cium, and other naufeous weeds, 
upon their iffue out of the fheering- 
houfe. If fheep loved aromatic plants, 
it would be one of the greateit mif- 
fortunes that could befall the farmers 
of Spain. The number of bee-hives 
is incredible ; I am almoft afhamed 
to give under my hand, that I knew 
a parifh prieft who had 5000 hives. 
The bees fuck all their honey, and 
gather all their wax from the aroma- 
tic flowers, which enamel and per- 
fume two thirds of the fheep-walks. 
This prieft cautioufly {eizes the 
queens in a {mall crape fly-catch ; he 
clips off their wings ; their majetties 
dtay at home. He aflured me that 
he never loft a {warm from the day 
of this difcovery to the day he faw 
me, which I think was five years, 
The fhepherd’s chief care is not to 
fuffer the fheep to go out of their 
toils till the morning fun has exhaled 
the dew of a white froft, and never 
Jet them approach a rivulet or pond 
after a fhower of hail, for if they 
fhould eat the dewy grais, or drink 
hale water, the whole tribe would 
become melancholy, fatt, pine away 
and die, as often happened, Hail 
water 15 fo pernicious to men in this 


climate, that the people of Molina 
‘will not drink the river Water after a 
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I faw them greedi-— 






violent fhower of hail; experience 
taught the danger ; but let it be ne- 
ver fo muddy, and rife never fo high 
after rain, they drink it without fear. 
Perhaps this may be the unheeded 
caule of many endemical epidemics 
of other cities. The fheep of An- 
dalufia, who never travel, have Coarie, 
Jong, hairy wool. I faw a flock ‘in 
Extremadura whofe wool trailed on 
the ground. The itinerant theep 
have fhort, filky, white wool. I do 
believe, from a few experiments and 
Jong obfervation, that if the fine 
wooled fheep ftayed at home in the 
winter, their wool would become 
coarfe in a few gen¢rations. If the 
coarfe wooled fheep travelled from 
climate to climate, and lived in the 
free air, their wool would become 
fine, fhort, and filky in a few gene- 
rations. 

The finenefs of the wool is due 
to the animal’s pafling its life in an 
open air of equal temperature. It 
is not colder in Andalufia and Ex- 
tremadura in the winter than it is in 
the Montana or Molina in fummer. 
There is little froft in Andalufia; 
fometimes it fnows in June in Moli- 
na. 1 felt a cold day upon the leaft 
cloud in fummer. Conitant heat or 
conftant cold, with houfing, are the 
caufes of coarfe, black, and fpeckled 
wool. All the animals, I know, who 
live in the open air, conitantly keep 
up to the colour of their fires. There 
are the moft beautiful brindled fheep 
in the world among the coarfe wool- 
ed fheep of Spain. I never aw one 
amongit the fine wooled flocks ; the 
free but lefs abundant per{piration 10 
the open air is {wept away @s faft as 
it flows, whereas it is greatly increal- 
ed by the exceffive heat of numbers 
of fheep houfed al] night in a narrow 
place. It fouls the wool, makes 
hairy, and changes its colour. The 
{wine in Spain, who pats their lives 
in the woods, are all of one colour, 
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filky, curled briftles. Never did a cloth ever in hand. How clean is 
Spanifh hog’s briitle pierce a fhoe. the fkin of an horfe that lives in the 
What a quantity of danger is daily open air! 





fecerned from the glans of a ftabled 
horfe! the curry-comb and _ hair- 
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JU VEN 
Decipimur Jpecie refi. 


T is unhappy for mankind that 
external appearances are the cri- 
terion by which their judgment muft 
be directed. The powers of the 
mind are fo limited, that they often 
penetrate no further -han the jurface 
of things. Hence the fource of in- 
numerable errors in the phyfical and 
moral world. ‘The nature of this 
fubject is very extenfive, and capable 
of {uggelting a diverfity of reflections. 
It will apply to every individual of 
the human {pecies. We are all lia- 
ble to be deceived with an appearance 
of right, in refpeét to the works of 
nature, to the character and conduct 
of.cchers as well as to our own; it 
Comprehends truth of every natures 
In all our, refearches after wifdom, 
that which moft impedes-us, is the 
valt difference between appearance 
and reality. We are liable to receive 
the moit fatal error for a falutary 
truth: When an objeét is prefented 
toview, the delufive glare with which 
Itisenveloped, generally gives rife to 
fome decifion, which, upon after-in- 
Veltigation, is found to have been 
entirely unjuft, We too often fup- 
bofe a thing to be right, merely be- 
caufe it appears fo. Appearance, 
therefore, fhould never be the evi- 
dence on which we ground our judg- 
mient, except in cafes where no other, 
for the prefent, can be obtained: 
and it is unfortunate for us that fuch 
cafes are fo numerous and frequent. 
The exterior form, in which cifien- 
ent objegts are reprefented, gives usa 
Niw-Yorr Mac, Od. 1799: 


























I am, Sir, &c. 
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correfponding idea of their real ex- 
iftence, which cannot be altered but 
by fome great and evident difcove- 
ries. 
Mott of the errors which are found 
among men have originated from f{u- 
perficial views, unconfirmed by the 
refult of ftri¢t examination. Hence 
the erroneous notions which the vul- 
gar entertain of the folar fyftem, and 
of many other fubjeéts in {cience. 
Declare to a man who has never ftu- 
died the reafons on which the Coper- 
nican fyftem is eftablifhed, that the 
fun has a fixed pofition, and the earth 
revolves, and he will exclaim that 
you are mad, and aflert things which 
are obvioufly contradictory to reafon 
and common fenfe. Appearances 
have altogether deceived him, and 
mifreprefented facts. From his hav- 
ing always.in the morning {cen the 
{un in the eaft, and at evening in the 
weit, he becomes-habituated to be- 
lieve it impoflible for appearance and 
truth to be fo diametrically oppofite. 
Tell him of experiment, of obfer- 
vation, and invention, and it excites 
in his mind the ideas of fophiftry and 
philotophical illufion. As we judge 
of things and objcéts which admit of 
{cientine-enquiry, fo we judge of 
men and manners, and of tse com- 
mon occurrences in life. Every thing 
is received or rejected through the 
medium of appearance. . When a - 
charaéter fhows itfelf in an amiable 
licht, we precipitately receive bim 
as worthy ¢f our fulleit efleem. And 
i ee how 
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tivation. 


the common father of focial life 
The Egyptians attribute it to Osiris, 


ar how frequently has this been the 
Te caufe of unhappy deception? How 
4 often have men been ruined by re- 
pofing tod great a confidence in vil- 
Jainous characters, difguifed under 
the mafk of probity and honeity ? 
By the variation of afpect, and often 
its great diftance from the truth, man- 
kind are fubjected to a numberlefs 
train of evils and impofitions. There 
is an infinite feries of deceptions in 
our ideas, our fentiments, and our 
conduct, occafioned by the fallacious 
reprefentation of afpect. Ourfenfes original, and by its multiplied dif- 
il frequently divert and prevent us from 
| afcertaining the right. We receive ble error of the primogenitors of 

{ an impreflion, we imbibe afentiment the human race. Let us carefully 

) or an opinion, we obferve a line of 

| conduct precifely coincident with our 
own prefcription, contraét a warm 

attachment to them, and perhaps 

foon after we may find ourfelves im- 

vy merfed in error and abfurdity. We in the manner wedo? and be certain 
are impelled to action by an appear- 

ance of right; butas this is fo often 

} fallacious, it ought to teach us this 
ufeful leffon, not to form any pofi- 
tive judgment, nor to do any thing 
whatever which is not countenanced 
and inforced by fomething more fub- 

ftantial than a rightful appearance. 
Heedlefsly to glidealong the current Sept: 25th, 1790. 


i Hints on the Culture of Vines in America; read before the 
al Sor promoting Agriculture and Domeftic Manufadures, the 13th of April, 
anh 1790, by Robert Strettell Jones, Member of faid Society, and of the Cor- 
al re/ponding Committee thereof. 


N the farther difcuffion of this 
| fubject it may be remarked, and 
Phi almoft admitted as fundamental, that 

Hi | wine is neglected by no ‘nation that 
can procure it, by commerce or cul- 


ancient than extenfive, inafmuch as 


On the Culture of Vines in America. 
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[ Continued Srom page 541, and concluded. | 


lous perfonages of antiq 
fuppofed to be Noah, 


at can trace its afcent up to Noan, firit ages of mankind, that the liba- 
tion of wine was confidered as on 
grand partof the religious obferva 


of life with the foolith and unthink. 
ing world, to revel in all its crimj- 
nal and extravagant pleafures, to in- 
dulge every illicit defire, and to fol. 
low every gay and idle fathion, may 
feem to us to be the conttituents of 
happinefs, which, when fully poflef. 
fed, leave us unfatished, and cha- 
grined: with angry difappointment. 
‘The inexpreflible variety of deception 
under which we ftruggle, and which 
infufes a bitternefs into the cup of 


life, is indubitably an effeét of the 


trefsful confequences, ever memora- 


{crutinize our own minds, and exa- 
mine into the reafons on which all 
our opinions on fabjeéts, and re- 
fpeéting characters, are founded. 
Let us afk ourfelves why we conduét 


in this, and in every other enquiry, 
that we are right, not becaufe the 
appearance is fo, but becaufe our 
fentiments and opinions, from a juft 
and fair comparifon, are found con- 
filtent with reafon, and our lives and 
conduét with the principles of moral 
law and divine revelation. 


Burlington Society 


the Greeks to Baccuus, and the 
Romans to Saturn; which fabu- 


authors who have written upon the 
The ufe thereof is no lefs hiftory of long-paft times. 


high eftimation was it held duri 
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ees of thofe days. Europe receiv- 
ed her firft vines, as fhe did her reli- 
gion, and all the bright train of {ci- 
ence, from the more enlightened 
fhores of Afia. ‘The Pheenicians, 
thofe renowned navigators of anti- 
quity, were affiftant to the introduc- 
tion of them through the neighbour- 
hood of the Mediterranean, and its 
feveral iflands. ‘The attempt fuc- 
ceeded, anfwerabie to their higheft 
expectations, in the ifles of the Ar- 
chipelago; and were afterwards in- 
troduced with abundant fuccefs 
amongit the polifhed ftates of Greece 
and Italy. Inthe folemn offices of 
religion, no {mall quantity was con- 
fumed; for it was cuftomary with 
thefe nations not only to offer drink- 
oferings of wine at facrifices, but alfo 
when undertaking journies by land, 
or voyages by fea, before they flept, 
at the entertainment of ftrangers, and 
likewife at other times, in performing 
religious duties (as all thefe aéts were 
with them) poured forth upon the 
ground from cups filled to the brim, 
having the liquor above the cup in 
the form of acrown. Though mixed 
Wine is fometime mentioned, yet it 
fhould feem the mixture was not 
made with awine and awater, but 
with wines of different forts ; fo plen- 
ty were they now become, and into 
fo very flourifhing a ftate had their 
fmali vineyards grown. The wine 
ufed on fuch occafions was made with 
the utmbft care and exaétnefs: fo 
widely had they departed from the 
fimplicity of the primitive ages, when 
Water firft ferved, then honey, and 
afterwards oil in the celebration of 
their higheft myfteries*. ‘This ftate 
of fociety, which afforded the Jatt 
relleGtion, flowing from the great pre- 
late and profound Greek critic, whofe 
name is referred to, will ftrike a phi- 
lofopher of the prefent day ina very 
erent manner ; he, doubtlefs, will 


hail the expanfion of the fail of com- 
merce, exchanging the bountiful pre- 
fents of an indulgent Providence, ta 
the offspring of various climes, fof- 
tening the rudenefs of barbari{m, 
illuming the public mind and man- 
ners, and “ making man more focie 
able with man.” 

But to refume our hiftory. The 
Vinalia, folemn feftivals celebrated 
at Rome twice every year, declare 
the important point of light in which 
they beheld the cultivation of the 
grapet. The /bations of milk in- 
ftituted by Romulus, and Numa’s 
prohibition to honour the dead, by 
pouring wine upon the tombs of 
their departed friends, make it evi- 
dent, that vines were at that time not 
plenty, how much foever they mul- 
tiplied in fucceeding ages.—Some 
Gauls, who had tafted wine at Rome, 
were fo delighted with its grateful 
flavour, that it became an additional 
argument in the refolution, not of 
plundering and then returning to 
their gloomy forefts, but of eftablifh- 
ing themfelves in the countries that 

roduced it: to confederate their 
neighbours in the enterprize, they 
fent amongft them a quantity thereof, 
judging it would prove a more power- 
fu] incentive to the undertaking, than 
any arguments they could offer by 
letters or harangues, however fhaip- 
ly pointed by truth, or ornamented 
with eloguencef. So operative did 
this agreeable and powerful argument 
prove, that the lofty Alps ftayed not 
their progrefs, purfuing ardently their 
conquefts on both fides the Po, whilft 
thofe who ftaid behind, the elder, 
the weaker, or the more irrefolute, 
as was the cuftom in this deluge of 
the northern nations, applied them- 
{elves in a particular manner to the 
cultivation of the grape. The inha- 
bitants of Marfeilies and Narbone, 
when Czefar vanquifhed Gaul, were 

in 
+ Phin. xviii. 29. 


’ ays, Greece. 
* Potter's Antiquities of ‘mille, T. Liv.v. 33- 


t Plutarch, in Ca 
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in pofleffion of fome vines*, but the 
culture of them was afterwards pro- 
hibited by Domitian+; and from 
that time neither Gauls, Britons or 
Spaniards, were permitted to plant 
any til] the reign of Probus, A. D. 
282. During the ath century, vine- 
yards were to be feen in Touraine ; 
at Rheims and Laon in the sth, from 
which time they have been propagat- 
ed through all France. The Franks 
applied themfelves to encourage their 
growth, and other German nations 
attempted to open a tract of land in 
the black foreft, and fpread their 
cluftering vineyards along the banks 
of the Rhine. 

It is well known how plenty wines 
(the names and various kinds of which 
it would be tedious and unneceflary 
to mention and defcribe) are through- 
out moft parts of the German empire, 
the kingdoms of France, Spain, and 
Portugal ; how great a branch of 
commerce that article has now be- 
come; how highly advanced in price 
within a few years—but not one of 
thefe well-known aflertions hath bet- 
ter foundation in truth, than that 
there was a time when as little wine 
was made by the inhabitants of thofe 
countries, as at this day by the peo- 
ple of North-America; from which 
It is probable, large quantities may 
at no remote period, be exported. 
Who therefore that fhall behold, in 
the different climates with which we 
are bleffed, a few fmall vineyards, 
planted with the forts moft proper for 
them, in anxious hope, and mode# 
expectation, fhall prefume to deter- 
mine upon the failure or fuccefs }— 

No man of obfervation can pofiefs 
fuch rafhnefs, well acquainted as he 
muft be, that an happy conclufion 
often flows from a {mall, and fome- 
umes even from an unpromifing be- 
ginning. He can pofhbly, from the 


* see, ‘ ‘ieee 
Pitifcus ik vires, UVlizUumI i Gallia. 


| Suetonins in vite ejus. 


per for wine. 
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ftores of memory, call forth into 
review the time when the wool of 
England was manufaétured jn Flan- 
ders, for the original proprietors ; 
and that article, as well ‘as her lead 
and tin, by which fhe was mot 
known to the antients, exported for 
her in veflels owned by the then great 
carriers of Europe, the Hans-Towas. 
At that day a people, who now make 
fo very different a figure among the 
nations, were utterly unacquainted 
with the firft principles of navigation 
and liberal commerce, jurifprudence, 
interal police, or the elegant arts of 
polifhed life: their needy nobles were 
feen roving from convent to convent, 
whilit the lower clafles of their peo- 
ple crawled from hofpital to hofpital, 
to obtain relief of their neceflities, 
from thofe ufelefs or {uperftitious in- 
ftitutions, the cherifhers of idleneds, 
and barbarity of manners{. You 
need no lengthy, contraited view, to 
evince the alteration happily flowing 
from the united aid of agriculture, 
commerce, manufaétures, and judi- 
cious laws enaéted for their encou- 
ragement, in changing the manners 
of men, nay, almoit the very faceot 
nature, and feel every incitement to 
excel, by adding improvements, as 
are ufual, to the moit ingenious dil- 
coveries. 

Mortimer|| tells us what grapes are 
moft fuitable for the Englith climate, 
and in what manner he made wine, 
which he afferts to have been as good 
as any imported from France. In 
England, grapes produce a good Vi- 
nous juice; but thofe agreeable to 
the palate iz eating, are not moft pro- 
"The vineyards are 
moftly deftroyed through the ifland, 
but a few remain in Somerfetfhire ; 
many places, in different p:ts of the 
kingdom, retain the name, though 
no vines are found growing — the 
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On the Culture of 


and, bearing teftimony, -however, 
ther with many antient records, 
fpecifying the quantities of land al- 
lotted to religious houfes for raifing 
wine, that they once flourifhed, tho’ 
it hath come to pafs that they are now 
generally neglected. But that they 
do not flourifh as heretofore, appears 
not fo much owing to an unfavoura- 
blenefs of air or foil, as to want of 
judicious culture, which had they 
received, they muft have. equalled 
thofe.of France—or not improbably 
from fome foolifh, local prejudice, 
on the fide of the inhabitants. Mil- 
lar*, {peaking of what he calls rhe 
wild Virginia grape, and the Virginia 
fax-grape, oblerves, that—“ They 
grow in great plenty in the woods of 
America, where there are many forts, 
which produce fruit very /itt/e (mea- 
fured by the fame ftandard, no doubt, 
that belitlles man if unfortunately 
born here, as well as all other Ame- 
rican productions) inferior to the fine 
forts cultivated in Europe: notwith- 
fanding which, continues he, it is 
generally thought impofible to make 
wine in America; but this, I parE 
say, muft proceed rather from the 
want of fkill, than from any bad 
quality in the foil or climate ; fo that 
inftead of planting vines on their loofe, 
nich land, if they would plant them 
on rifing grounds, rocky or hard upon 
the furtace, they would have very 
goed fuccefs ; for the fault complained 
of is, that the grapes generally burft 
before fully ripe, which certainly 
muft be occafioned by too muft nou- 
rifhment ; therefore, when planted 
On a poorer foil, this will be in part 
remedied. Another caufe may be the 
moifture of the air, which being im- 
bibed by the fruit, may break. the 
kins, ‘This cannot be remedied un- 
til the country is better cleared of the 
timber.”—_—T hus far! Mr. Miller, 
Whofe eftablifhed charaéter in’ hort!- 


* Didionary Art. Vites. 
\) nt of bis life im 
+ See account of wis 1 
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culture muft give weight to his fen- 
timents, and fome of thefe are deli- 
vered with amiable candour. The 
above-mentioned complaint of the 
fkins {plitting, is by no means how- 
ever confined to America, though 
fuppofed by fome to proceed likewife 
from the violence of the rain frequent 
in our thunder-fhowers, which are 
often very fevere, when the grape is 
confiderably {welled ;\ and perhaps 
the eleétric fluid is not without its 
effects. Vintagers in other countries 
having the fame complaint, many 
ways are tried to prevent it; fome- 
times they think with fuccefs. The 
late truly patriotic Peter Collinfon, 
of London, ufed to point out the 
culture of the vine to the Americans 
who vifited him, as an object of Jaft- 
ing importancet. In regard torules 
for planting vineyards, or making 
wine, many treatifes have been profef- 
edly written on the fubject ; and di- 
vers others there be, containing many 
valuable hints {cattered through them 
more loofely, to which I refer, but 
particularly, as it was written for the 
benefit of this country, to Mr. An- 
TILL’s effay on the cultivation of the 
vine, inferted in that highly efteem- 
ed work, the tranfactions of the Ame- 
rican Philofophical Society ; and the 
more fo, as he was not a fimple the- 
orift, but wrote from the refule of 
obfervation and experiment. 

Adtuated by no private interett, it 
has emboldened me the more to offer 
an handle for enquiry to thofe who 
can proceed farther and better in the 
fame road; and fhall be moft happy 
if it prove, though but a weak at- 
tempt, the means of procuring, to 
this refpectable Society, higher infor- 
mation towards promoting an under- 
taking, which appears pregnant with 
many beneficial confequences to U- 
nited America, and to this ftate more 
particularly—and whilft pleafed with 
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the thought of having, at leaft, at- 
tempted to remove fome of the rub- 
bifh, indulge me with looking for- 
ward, with an eager hope, to behold 








fome abler hand {peedily employed’ 
in laying a folid foundation, and rear. 
ing the goodly ftructure, 


——- 


For the New-Yorx Macazine. 


Mefirs. Sworps, 


The serening Extra, you are requefied to publifb in your Magaxine, A gen- 
tleman of this city, who wifited the Ifland of Staffa, in 1779, in company 
with the Bifbop of Derry, affirms the truth of all that is therein related— 
and adds, that though it probably might have frood fince the foundation of 
the world, yet Sir ‘Fofeph Banks is fuppofed to be the firft perfon who made 


the difcovery. 


N viliting the Weftern Iflands of 
Scotland, about the year 1774 

or 1775, Sir Jofeph Banks, Dr. So- 
Jander, and Dr. Lind, went on fhore 
at the Ifland of Staffa, which is rec- 
koned one of the greateft natural cu- 
riofities in the world. This ifland 
is about three miles in circumference ; 
it is furrounded by a row of mafly 
bl of different fhapes, fuch as 
entagons, Oétagons, &c. they are 
about 55 feet high, and near five feet 





in diameter, fupporting a folid rock 
of amile in length, and about 60 
feet high above the pillars. There 
is a cave in this ifland which the na- 
tives call the cave of Fingal; its 
length is 371 feet, about 115 feet in 
heigth, and 51 feet wide ; the whole 
fides are folid rock, and the bottom 
is covered with water 21 feet deep. 
The Giant's Caufeway in Ireland, or 
Stonehenge in England, are but tri- 
fles when compared to this ifland. 


ELT PLE BE EDI 





The HISTORY ofa CARIB. 
[From the French of the Mercure de France.] 


HE Caribs, fo numerous in the 
American iflands, when Co- 
lumbus difcovered the new world, 
have been almoft entirely extirpated. 
The feeble remains of thefe people, 
which are ftill fcattered in {ome of 
the Weft Indian ifles, are either de- 
generated, or nearly extinét. The 
inhuman conquerors who began this 
depopulation, have thought proper to 
paint them with the molt unfavour- 
able colours; but in thus traducin 
thefe poor people, in order to leffen 
the horror which their deftru€tion 
mult excite, they have not been able 
to conceal from us, how much the 
manners of thefe unfortunate Indians 


were diftinguifhed by gentlenefs and 


infantine fimplicity. Such, indeed, 
is the man of nature; mild, artleis, 
and intent alone upon enjoyment. 
The fertile foil, the happy climate, 
which he inhabits, afford, in profu- 
fion, without the flighteft labour, 


avhatever can contribute to his fell- 


city ; and the primitive goodneis of 
his heart is undegraded by the facti- 
tious paflions of civilized nations, oF 
by the wants of thofe favage tribes 
that dwell in lefs favoured countries. 
Love is the only pafiion to which he 
is fenfible with more than ordinary 
animation ; that alone which can dii- 
turb the tranquility of his foul. 
The Caribs, notwithftanding their 
natural apathy, experienced the ex- 
cefles 















ved? gefles of this irrefiftible paffion ; and 
Car) as they obeyed its impulfe with grea- 


rerimpetuofity, and better underftood 
its delights, than thofe nations do 
whom other cares engage, they felt 
ao with more impatience, perhaps, 
the reltraints of oppofition and im- 
iment.. Thefe peaceful beings 
would then fo far forget their natural 
charaéter, as to yield to the horrid 
difates of revenge and-cruelty. 

Torn, fome years ago, from the 
follies, infatuation, and heedlefinefs 
of youth, as well as from.all the 
pleafures of ftudy and friendfhip, I 
erofled the ocean, and landed at St. 
Domingo. Here I had liberty to 
indulge in that folitude, and in thofe 
reveries, Of which I had been ever 
fond.” With. a volume of Homer, 
of Racine, or of Fenelon in my hand, 
I wandered. often along the planta- 
tions of fugar-canes, to vifit the banks 
offafine river, which almoft furrounds 
my friend’s extenfive eltate. I then 
followed a majeftic walk of bamboos, 
that extended to the mouth of the 
river. 

While I was admiring this magni- 
ficent profpect, and my foul, borne, 
a it were, beyond the waves, fol- 
lowed the diftant veffels, or flew to- 
wards my country and my friends, 
I perceived a naked man often croi{s 
the fhore at fome diftance from me, 
cat his nett into the fea, and return, 
laden with fith, to a little grove of 
mangoes. I took him, for fome time, 
to be one of the mongrel inhabitants 
of the ifland, a fifherman in the neigh- 
bourhood. But, at laft, his induftry 
In this folitary {pot excited my curi- 
ofity ; and, one day, I followed him 
as he was returning to his afylum. 
Here, fome leaves of the palm-tree 
formed a little hovel, fufficient to 
fhelter him from the violent rains. 
A hammock, made of a kind of hemp 
that {pontaneoufly grows here, was 
fufpended on two trees; and many 
calabathes of different fizes, admira- 
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— carved, were all the utenfils he 
ad. 

I perceived, as he approached me, 
that this man was of the Indian race. 
His gloffy hair, copper colour, flat- 
tened forehead, and eyes that feemed 
to feek each other, all befpoke his 
origin. I obferved him in filence ; 
and he, without {peaking a fingle 
word, continued his work. Prefently 
he made a great hole in the fand : 
in this he puta quantity of dry wood, 
which he kindled, and which foon 
became a fierce flame. Over this he 
placed the fifh he had juft caught, 
{prinkling over it a little falt and all- 
fpice, and plenty of citron juice} 
and, when the fifh was well broiled, 
he {pread it over a large banana leaf, 
with a heap of bananas, and invited 
me to eat. ‘This invitation was the 
firft fpeech he addrefled to me; for 
he had hitherto aéted as if he had 
been quite alone. An air of frank- 
nefs and fimplicity, as well as the 
delicious appearance of his repait, 
would not permit me to refufe the 
good favage. I contefs too, that I 
never eat more excellent fifh. My 
appetite delighted my hoft, and he 
appeared fo well fatished with me, 
that, when we had finifhed our meal, 
I ventured to afk him fome queftions. 

« You are a Carib,” faid I— 
se Ah! yes,” an{wered he, his head 
dropping on his breaft, and tears 
fwimming in his eyes. Then he 
fuddenly rofe, and looked round, as 
if apprehenfive of being heard.— 
rT My friend,” added I, «* how long 
have you lived here?” “ Three 
years,” he replied: “ the negroes 
of the neighbouring plantations bring 
me bananas and tobacco; and, in 
return, I give them a part of my fifh, 
and fome calabafhes that I carve for 
a here did you live before you 
came here?” Ac this queltion he 
uttered a deep figh, and his tears be- 
gan to flow again. ‘ But tell me at 


leaft 
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leait your name,” I continued.— 
«My name! My name!” replied 
he, with an air of wildnefs: «* You 
fhall know it; but never mention it 
while I inhabit this fpot. My name 
is Okano.” Saying this, he threw 
himielf with his tace on the fand, 
and with his hands preffed the earth, 
as if he wifhed that it might open to 
conceal him. My foothing expref- 
fions, and all the ligns of fenfibility 
and compailion that I evinced, ob- 
liged him, at lait, to rife; but I 
could not extort another word from 
him, and, at the approach of night, 
I retired, my heart imprefled with 
melancholy. 

Deeply affected as I was by this 
adventure, I took care, however, not 
to mention it to any perfon; but I 
was determined to fee Okano again, 
and to prevail upon him, if poflible, 
to gratify my curiofity. Neverthe- 
lefs, I was cautious not to betray too 
much eagernefs, left I fhould render 
him miftruftful of me. The next 
day, I waited till it was fomewhat 
later before I repaired again to the 
fame place; and, that day, I would 
not even put any queition to the 
Carib. ButI prefented him fome 
tobacco leaves and different fruits, 
which feemed to pleafe him much. 
The following days, I returned fa- 
miliarly, and began to cuftom him 
{o well to my prefence, that he would 
now hardly begin his evening repait 
till I arrived. Every time, however, 
that I again enquired his hiftory, he 
kept a profound filence ; he wept; 
he made figns to me, with his hand, 
not to urge him; and he often threw 
himfelf, as before, upon the ground. 

One day, when I went to vifit him 
at an earlier hour than ufual, I did 
not finc him ; and I fpent the whole 
alternoon, expecting him, in vain. 


* The Zombies 
the Larva of the antients, they are 
men, that are permitted to ward 

wa 
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His hammock was ftill fufpended, and 
his calabafhes in the fame order. Not 
a fingle thing was mifling in his ho. 
vel. The next day, and many days 
after, I till fought for him in vain, 
Okano appeared no more. Many 
reports were then fpread of the death 
of this unfortunate Indian.. The ne- 
groes, who loved him, were exhauft. 
ed in conjectures. Some fuppofed 
that the Zombies* had carried him 
off ; others, that he had killed him- 
felf; and others, with greater pro- 
bability, that he had been devoured 
by a fhark or an alligator. At laft, 
my health being firmly re-eftablith- 
ed, I left the plantation of my ex. 
cellent friend; without having been 
able to difcover what was become of 
the unfortunate Okano. 

About a year afterwards, I took a 
journey to that part of the ifland cal- 
led Port-au-Prince, unfortunately ce- 
lebrated by the earthquakes, which 
have fo often rendered it a icene of 
defolation. I was then defirous to 
fee thofe great lakes, which, in this 
part of the ifland, divide the French 
fettlements from thofe of the Spa- 
niards; and a hunting party, con- 
certed with fome of the inhabitants, 
foon gave me the opportunity. We 
were five white hunters, attended by 
five negro flaves, and fome mules 
laden with our baggage, with biicuit, 
and with wine. We repairea to a 
{mall harbour, at the bottom of the 
plain, where we embarked in a canoe, 
in order to crofs the firft lake. We 
fent our negroes, our horfes, and our 
mules, by the defiles of the moun- 
tains, and rejoined them at the farm 
of a Spaniard named Narciflo. 


At length I, who was defirous of 


vifiting the two lakes, propofed to onc 
of my companions to fecond me 5 he 
confented, and while the three others 

remained 


make a great figure in the Juperftition of the negroes. Like 
Juppofed to be the Spirits of dead wicked 


“der, and torment the living. 
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semained with Narciffo, he proceed- 
ed along the mountains of Baroco. 
[fet out, on the oppofite fide, follow- 
ed by my negro; and we agreed to 
meet at the Bay of Neybe. 

On the fecond day of this excurfi- 
on, after having coafted, for a long 
time, on the banks of the lake, I was 
obliged to leave it, to feek for an afy- 
lum. I proceeded, about two leagues, 
by the fide of a {mall river; and, at 
lat, among many thickets of cocoa 
and banana trecs, § difcovered a neat 
little cot. I repaired to this, and 
requefted hofpitality of an Indian 
woman, at the door. She defired 
me to alight, and, while my negro 
took care of my horfes, I {pread my 
provifions on the table, and invited 
to partake with me, not only the 
indian woman who had welcomed 
me, butalfo two women much youn- 
ger, one of whom had a child at her 
breaft. Thefe women kindly accept- 
¢d my invitation ; and after my negro 
had alfo fupped, he hung my ham- 
mock under a fmall gallery of the 
cottage, and I retired to reit. The 
women alfo retired to their apart- 
ment, and it was quite night when a 
man artived. From the manner in 
which he was received, I could not 
doubt that he was the mafter of the 
cottage; but imagine my furprife, 
When, at the found of his voice, I 
fancied I heard that of Okano. I 
could not, hoWever, be quite per- 
fuaded of this. It was too certain, 
Ithought, that Okano had perifhed 
In the Limba, to be thus refufcitated 
at Neybe. I durft not even venture 
tocall my hofts, to afcertain the truth. 
I {pent the night in this fufpenfe, and 
tt was not till fun-rifing that I again 
beheld the good Carib. 

is furprife was equal to mines 
and it is impoflible to deferibe hrs 
ttanfports. He kifled my hands and 

Niw-Yorx Maa. O@. 179°- 


* The Indians believe thefe 
Manitou (the devil ) 4 much fup 
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feet, he wept, laughed, uttered cries 
of joy, and leaped likea child. In - 
fine, after having breakfafted, «* Oka- 
no,” faid I, ** now that you feem 
happy, you will relate your adven- 
tures.”—* Very willingly,” he an- 
{wered, “ I have no longer any thing 
to conceal from you.”—He inftantly 
began the following narration, inter- 
rupted often by his tears. 

‘* T am of the {mall number of free 
Indians that are yet exifting in this 
ifland. Neither the Spanifh nor Af- 
rican blood has been mingled with 
that of my race. Born on the banks 
of the Ozama, I lived there thought- 
lefs and happy, when an Indian wo- 
man, who had then juft loft her huf- 
band, came to beg an afylum in our 
little cottage. The character of my 
father had led this woman to believe 
that fhe fhould find a protector in 
him ; and fhe was not difappointed. 
My mother was dead. My eldeft 
brother lived here, with his wife and 
two daughters whom you now fee. 
I was the only child that lived with 
my father; and that good old man 
was happy to afford the widow the 
protection fhe implored. But, alas! 
why muft I relate an adventure fo 
dear and fo fatal ?—-an adventure to 
which I owe the few happy moments 
I have enjoyed, and which has em- 
bittered the reft of my laborious life. 
This Indian widow was not alone. 
She was accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, or rather by one of our Zemas*, 
who had condefcended to take a hu- 
man form. To all the charms which 
we can defire in women, the beauti- 
ful Yanga, in the flower of her age, 
united that celeftial candour which 
they fometimes poffefs. Her perfon 
was majeftic as the young palm-trees, 
and flexible as the pliant reeds. But 
her exterior charms were the leaft 
worthy of admiration. The fweet- 

D minded 


Zemas to be celefial beings 5 but they regard the 
eri to the Lemas. 
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minded Yanga furpaficd in tendernefs 
the amofous and timid dove. In a 
word, the moment my eyes beheld, 
my heart adored her. I delayed not 
to fpeak my fentiments to my well- 
beloved; and with what extacy did 
I find her fenfible to my paflion'! 
Scarce, however, had we formed the 
blifsful union, when death deprived 
me of my father. This was the firft 
misfortune I ever knew: but Yanga 
and her mother wept with me; and 
ah! how foothing were the tears of 
Yanga! Alas! could I then forefee, 
that I fhould foon have to weep too 
for her ? 

«© My father, in his dying mo- 
ments, had been vifited by a Carib, 
named Tinamou, who knew the vir- 
tues of many plants, but who never- 
thelefs, had not found one that was 
falutary for us. This Carib faw 
Yanga then, and the poifon of love 
infected his heart. ‘Tinamou, foon 
after, loft a wife by whom he had 
two children, and he eagerly came 
to defire Yanga to replace her. Yanga 
and her mother frankly told him the 
infurmountable obftacle in our union. 
The Carib retired in filence. 

«* Some months pafled away after 
this adventure : we had even forgot- 
ten it, when I formed a defign to go 
and catch in the Ozama, a kind of 
fifth of which Yanga was very fond, 
and which is very plentiful in a parti- 
cular pool of that river, fome leagues 
from our habitation. I left my cot- 
tage at fun-rifing; but, before I de- 
parted, J embraced my well-beloved. 
She wept profufely ; and never, ne- 
ver were her carefles fo tender and 
endearing. O heaven! I think I 
Rill fee—I ftill hear her—I till feel 
her embraces! I went to fith for 
my Yanga only, and yet, the whole 
day, my heart was overwhelmed by 
melancholy. Heaven gave me a con- 
fufed prefentiment of my misfor- 
tunes ; for our good Zemas conttant- 
ly endeavour to difcover the evil that 
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awaits us; but the Manitou irrefiais. 
bly drags us on. 

“ My fifhing was fuccefsful. Teven 
refumed my {erenity, when, on a 
fudden, the idea of Tinamou ob- 
truded upon me. I flew to my cot- 
tage; but it was too late; the crime 
was committed ; and the firft object 
I faw, on entering my habitation, 
was the mother of Yanga lying on 
the body of her dying daughter, and 
endeavouring, in vain, to revive her. 
I flew to my welkbeloved. I receiv. 
ed her laft figh: fhe expired in my 
arms. Qh! my friend, if you have 
ever loved, and in the moment that 
you loved the moft, have loft the ob- 
ject of your tendernefs, think what 
was the grief, the anguifh of my 
foul! Without that, you can have 
no conception of it. I could not 
weep: I was diftraéted: I funk to 
the earth in long fainting fits. From 
this ftate of ftupefaction, I recovered 
only to utter cries of rage and defpe- 
ration, and to invoke Death, who 
would not hear me. At lait, in a 
few days, when my fenfes were fome- 
what calmed, and a more tranquil 
grief had fucceeded my diftraction, 
I was told the caufe of my wife's 
death. The barbarous Tinamou had 
taken advantage of my abfence, and 
watched the moment to furprife Yan- 
ga, when fhe went to bathe in the 
Ozama. ‘There, the monfter had 
feized her, and forced her to {wallow 
a manchinelle apple, which 1s the 
moft dreadful poifon in nature. 

« Tinftantly fwore, that I would 
live to avenge my well-beloved. | 
flew to Tinamou : he was not to be 
found. I fought for him in vain, 
many months together. At lait, 
imagined, that he might be found in 
that bay of our ifland where the Spa- 
niards till employ fome Indians 
dive for pearls. This was the !ea- 
fon for that fifhery. I went there. 


When I arrived, I mixed with the 


Caribs, who were on the fhore, and 
obferved 
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chferved the divers as they difappear- prehenfions, I faw, one night, in a 
ej, or as they came up again with dream, my elder brother, who feem- 
overs. What was my fatisfaction, ed to implore my affiftance. I de- 
when I difcovered Tinamou! He parted initantly: I came hither ; and 
did not perceive me. I waited for I learned, that the two fons of Tina- 
the moment that he dived again, mou, defpairing of finding me, had 
when J fuddenly plunged in after affaflinated my unfortunate brother, 
him. I feized him by one of his legs, and had abandoned the ifland of Sr. 
and dragged him tar into the fea,re- Domingo. I went, at firft, to {ee my 
flved that he fhould perifh, and to former habitation, and to weep over 
perth with him, were it neceflary. _ the grave of Yanga. Not finding 
Tinamou was at leaft twice my age, her niother, who had gone to die far 
and much more robuft than I. But from thence, I took up the remains 
all his efforts were in vain: I had fo of my well-beloved: I brought them 
well fattened to him, that he could to this place, and reinterred them in 
not difengage himfelf. Ar laft, I the midft of thofe cocoa-trees, where 
perceived his limbs benumbed: he I can adore them every day. 
was drowned ; and I left him to the ‘«« I then fettled in this place, that 
waves. When I returned to the J might be a proteétor to the widow 
fhore, I related my misfortune and and daughters of my brother. Shall 
my revenge to the Indians, who uni- I avow it to thee? ‘Whey were all de- 
verfally applauded me. firous that I fhould become the huf- 
“Tinamou left two fons, who foon band of her whom you fee with that 
beame men. The cuftom among child, and I have yielded to their 
us, is conftantly to punith death by defire, and to the diétates of Nature. 
death. The two fons of Tinamou O Yanga, wilt thou pardon it ?”—In 
determined upon mine, and I was_ uttering thefe lait words, the tears 
obliged to leave the banks of the flowed more profufely from him 5 
Qzama, to efcape from them. Ire- but his young wife, who was weep- 
ted to the mountains of Cibao: ing alfo, went and prefented his child 
they went there to feek me. Ire- to him. Okano took it, careffed it, 
moved to Samana, and they follow- and began even to {mile upon It; 
edme there. At lait, I could con- andI faw, that in the deepeft afflic- 
ceal myfelf no where buton the fhore tion, the affe€tions and effufions of 
ofthe Limba, where firft you knew Nature are ever fweet and coniola~ 
me. After fix years of exile andap- tary. 
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fender of the Proteitant Faith,-and— 





ea years ago the theological 
faculty of Gottingen, authorif- 
ed and enabled by the fpecial com- 
mand as well as liberality of their 
King, propofed a prize for the bet 
and moft convincing differtation in 
favour of that at prefent fo much 
controverted point, the Divinity of 
Chritt, The refult of this kingly 
«tion, which, in my opinion, is fo 
‘tremely well b&coming to the de- 





vifible head of the on branch of 
the Proteftant Church on eaith, I 
have not learned. So much I know, 
that many pamphlets have been pub- 
jithed in confequence of it, and [ 
make no doubt the has been ad- 
‘udged toone of them. 

eo is a decided point, that the 
attempts of our days to undermine 


» pfential tentts of the Chriftian 
the efenti Faith, 
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Faith, have, in faét, turned out to 
the advantage of the Church of God, 
by occafioning a variety of treatifes, 
from the ableft pens, in fupport of 
them, it cannot be expected other- 
wile, but that propofals of that kind, 
and writings ariling from them, are 
likewife productive of new attempts 
on the other fide of the queition. I 
have an anonymical pamphlet before 
me, infcribed—To the King of the 
Britons, concerni ng the Godhead of 
Cérzf?, in which che author, with all 
the air of a nonfeniical {ceptic, ha- 
rangues againit the propriety of fueh 
a propofition, which he confiders as 
tending to encourage the {pirit of en- 
quiry in one party, and fupprefs it in 
the other. But, I wonder how the 
author could look upon it in this 
light, as the very pen with which he 
wrote it could be a proof of the con- 
trary to him. He found himfelfen- 
couraged by the propounded quetti- 
on, to try his beft in maintaining the 
oppolite fentiment, though, I mutt 
own, without cither expecting or de- 
{erving a prize. 

But the author will plead, that not 
the Divinity of Chriit, but the mea- 
fure of fixing a prize for the beft dif- 
icrtation on it, 1s:cenfured by him. 
‘This excufe will only have a weight 
in the minds-of fuch as are utterly 
unacquainted with the ftratagems of 
our new exegetical warriors, and of 
the prefent world in general. Direé& 
attacks have not made impreffion e- 
nough for deftroying that Church 
which is built upon the principles : 
God was in Chrifi, and reconciled 
the world with himfelf. The war is 
generally carried on indireétly. To 
illuitrate this, I need only to give the 
fub{tance of the pamphlet before me: 
— It is wrong, in our days, in a 
‘Ning to countenance and encourace 
theological {peculations, p. 7, Invef- 
tigations of this kind produce empty 
words, 12. The doétrine of Chrifi’s 
Divinity isa myftery, and fuch aone 
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cannot, Ought not, to be explained, 
14. The Bible, if it fpeaks of jt 
at all, muit have taught it in dark 
terms, 15. It is impodlible to demon. 
{trate what could not be demonftrat- 
ed in feventeen centuries in the eigh- 
teenth, 17. And fhould new argu. 
ments be found out, the world is 
tired out in the matter, and will not 
read them, ibid. Where fhould we 
look to for clear and convincin 

proofs? In the Old Teftament there 
are confefledly none. ‘The common 
rules of interpretation are not favour. 
able to the opinion, an Hermenevtica 
Sacra, in our days, is no more. The 
rationality of the thing our reaion 
was not made to comprehend, for it 
goes confefledly above reafon, 19. 
The victorious differtation will cer- 
tainly contain nothing new, ibid, 
The interfering authority of fuch a 
good King hurts the cauie, 22. Men 
have not been made to beat their 
brains about hidden things, 27. 
Teach the knowledge and true wor- 
fhip of God, and you make Chrifti- 
ans, 29. The point in queition has 
no influence upon pra¢tice and mora- 
lity, 31. Inaétivity is the only eie- 
ment of fpeétulations, ibid. They 
lead to cruelty and mifanthropy, 32. 
Never was our knowledge of God 
more free from doubts than when we 
read, without adding any thing elie, 
—In the beginning God created hea- 
ven and earth, or, the heavens were 
made by the word of the Lord, 33. 
The knowledge of God prefles itfelf 
into the mind irrefiftibly, without 
fpeculation. A feeling heart cannot 
be without God, 36. We are not 
to fpeculate about God. A book as 
Rant’s critics of pure reafon no foal 
underftands, 37. ‘The fame 1s to ¥¢ 
faid concerning the human {oul or Its 
immortality, 38. Dark things @e¢ 
only explained by dark words, 39. 
Phyfic, moral philofophy, education, 
legiflative {ciences, are not benefitted 
by it, ibid. The immortality of A 
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is believed by thoufands without {pe- 
calation. ‘They truft their teachers, 
their own inclination, the kindnefs 
and mercy of God, 41. More hurt- 
fal than philofophical are theological 
fpeculations, 43. All forts of creeds 
and opinions arife from them. One 
time God eats men, at another men 
eat God, 44. Hitherto we had the 
command,—-T'hou fhalt believe: at 

refent the language changes a little, 
—Thou fhalt believe from conviction. 
Bat ftill there remains a command, 
46. What one fees, another may 
not fee yet, 48. But the Church 
wants us all to fee alike, 4g. Creeds 
are eftablifhed and enforced, s2. 
Altered and again enforced, 53. No 
blood was fpilt yet on account of the 
belief that there is a God, that he is 
our father, that we muft not fin againft 
him; but ftreams of blood in main- 
taining thefe fentences,——That there 
are three perfons, that the Father is 
greater than the Son, the Son greater 
than the Holy Ghoft, that the Holy 
Ghoit proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, that bread and wine were 
changed into the body and blood of 
Chritt, 58. To what virtue will 
fuch a propofition lead : Chrift is the 
higheft God ? 61. If, with the prize, 
the Capacity to underftand the new 
arguments could be given, 63. New 
arguments, that the Bible teaches the 
Godhead of Chrift, how eagerly do I 
with to fee them? 64. Poor Chrifti- 
ans behind the plough, in the fhops, 

w will you underftand them ? ibid. 
By the King’s command the matter 
's made more interefting than it is, 
66. It isa dogmatical fubtility, 67. 
Both ideas, * God” and « Chrift,” 
are Interefting to us; but does it fol- 
low that we muft think them in one 
fubject ? Does it give us a higher 
idea of the Godhead, if we think it 
a an attribute of humanity? 69. 
What Chrift did, is the work of God, 
though done by a mere man, ibid. 
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was neceflary to redeem mankind? 
70. ‘The common explanation of 
the matter, that only God could re- 
deem mankind, fhould, with the 
moft fimple expreflions, be found in 
the Bible, ibid. The redemption of 
the enlightened Divines of our days, 
can do without the divinity of Chriit, 
72. Life and doing, not believing, 
gives falvation, 74. Chrift is of that 
opinion when he fays, not all that 
fay Lord, Lord, will come into the 
Kingdom of God, ibid. Kings there- 
fore fhould not promote theological 
{peculations, ibid.” 

Improbable as it may feem, I pledge 
my word and honour that this is the 
fubftance of the pamphlet, that not 
a fyllable like a proof occurs any 
where, and that all the reft confifts 
of words, if poffible, more empty 
and unmeaning than thofe alledged. 
Should I incur the cenfure of ferious 
Chriftians, for giving this extract, 
without which the Englith reader 
might have done very well, I have 
only to repeat the paflport of the 
Emperor of China in my defence, 
which he gave to one of our veflels : 
« the barbarian can do the Emperor 
no harm.” pie e 2 

My true intention is to give a {pe- 
cimen of the reafoning of the prefent 
theological reformers. Whoever reads 
this, reads them all. Declamations, 
perplexed ideas, farcafms, with fome 
intermixed phantoms of wit. Proofs 
and arguments againft the eftablifhed 
{yftem of the Proteitant Churches, I 
am as eager to fee as the Hanoverian 
was with regard to. new prools forthe 
Godhead of Chrift. Replies would 
be needlefs, was it not now and then 
to forewarn unguarded perfons. 

It would be ahard tatk for the au- 
thor to give us a definition of what 
he means by /peculation. If he means, 
as it feems from p- 31; diicufiing 
fubjects, which have ad influence 
upon practice and morals, he fhould 
remember the fuli extent of his a i 
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to which belongs, according to p. 48, 
that what one fees another may not 
fee yet. Whether the Godhead of 
Chrift has no influence upon praétice, 
fhould firft be made clear; but this 
would be fpeculation. This is life 
eternal, fays the Lord, whom we 
worfhip, John xvii. 3. that they 
might know thee, the only true God 
and Jefus Chriit, whom thou haft 
fent. I know, that having a know- 
ledge of fomebody, does not exhautt 
the Greek and Hebrew phrafe “ to 
know him;? but I afk, does it not 
include fuch aknowledge? One or 
more criterions diftinguifh one thing 
from another. Are we not permit- 
ted to afk, what criterions there be 
in Chriit Jefus, to diflinguifh him 
from every other perfon in the world? 
His deed, his redemption, the cor- 
refpondent of the King of Great- 
Britain will fay. But what is that? 
The whole Charch of Chriit, (we 
cannot change this language to gra- 
tify a few Socinians) is unanimous, 
and was fo feventeen hundred years 
ago, that this means, to unite us with 
himfelf, and, as he is in God and 
God in him, by thefe means with 
God, John xvii. 21. Eph. i. 22. Is 
it not a matter worthy of our medi- 
tation to fee what other phrafes {crip- 
ture ules to defcribe this union of 
Chrift with God? This union was 
before the world was, John xvii. ¢. 
With fuch expreffions fcripture is ufed 
to deicribe the eternity of God. Be- 
fore the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadft formed the 
earth and the world; even from ever- 
lafting to everlafling thou art God, 
fays Mofes, Pf. xc. 2. Paul affures 
the Hebrews, (Heb. i. 10.) that 
the perfon addreffed thus in the cii. 
P{:lm, (v. 25.) Of old baft thou laid 
the foundation of the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands, is 
Chrift. If the author of this epittle 
mifinterprets the icripture, I cheer- 
fully will mifinterpret with him, and 
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go to heaven. He has all the figns 
of an Ambaflador of Chrift to me 
and them I am commanded to hear. 
If the writings of the New Tefta. 
ment are not to be relied on, or do 
not {peak fuch a clear language as 
to give an idea of the principal tenets 
of chriftianity, we have no chrittia- 
nity. But this fhall remain till he 
comes, I. Cor. xi. 26. Matt. xxviii, 
20. xvi. 18. by it the knowledge of 
God fhall be infinitely more diffufed 
on earth than before its eftablifhment, 
Ifa. xlviii. 18. Ixix. 11. and this 
knowledge is defcribed infinitely 
more precious, true, pointing, eff. 
cacious, than it was before, Iia. lv. 
13. XXXill. 24. particularly fhall it 
thruft out idolatry, la. xhi. 8. xi. 
7, 23, 29. xlili. 10,11. Was this, 
in order to eftablifh another kind 
of idolatry, and to make the worfhip 
of a man general in the world? or, 
did the omnifcient not expeét that 
event? Upon the foundation of the 
Prophets and Apofties the Church is 
built. If both, therefore, agree to 
give to this deliverer of the fallen 
human race, the name of God.—It 
‘fhall be {aid in that day: Jo, this is 
our God, we have waited for him, 
and he will fave us, Ifa. xxv. 9. 
Say to them that are of a fearful heart: 
be ftrong, fear not, behold your 
God will come with vengeance, even 
God with a recompence he will come 
and fave you.—Then the eyes of the 
blind fhall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf fhall be unitopped. ‘Then 
thal] the lame man leap as an hart, 
Ifa. xxxv. 4, 5, 6. Mat. xi. 5. —The 
voice of him’ that cries in the wil- 
dernefs: Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord (Jehovah,) make itraight in the 
defert a-highway for our God, Ila. 
xl. 3. Mat. iii. 3 —This is his name, 
whereby he fhall be called, the Lord 
ourrighteoufnels, Jer. xxiil. 6. xxxul- 
16.—Of whom, concerning the fich, 
Chrift came, who is over all, God 
blefled for ever, Rom. ix. 5.—-God 
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was manifeft in the flefh, I. Tim. 
iii, 16.—-The word was with God, 
and the word was God, Johni. 1.— 
If he himfelf admits adoration, John 
ix. 38. Luke xxiv. 52. Acts vii. 58. 
which angels do not, Rev. xix. 10. 
and reétifies the notion of a perfon 
who was a martyr for him, but took 
him only for a great prophet, by en- 
larging his ideas, and teiling him that 
he was the Sow of God, which the man 
declared not to have known, John ix. 
3, 36.—If, from this circumttance, 
$t. John draws the comfortable con- 
clufion, that believing him to be the 
Son of God, entitles us to pray to 
him, and (becaufe God only can be 
omniprefent and omnilcient,) to be 
aflured that he hears us, I. Joha v. 
13,14.—If Paul direéts his letters to 
thofe that in every place call upon the 
name of Jefus Chrift, our Lord, I. 
Cor. i. 2. If he puts thefe three 
names together, one Spirit, one Lord, 
one God, I. Cor. xii. 4, 5, 6.—If 
John falutes the Churches from God 
and from Jefus Chrift, Rev. i. 4, 5. 
and Jefus Chrift is introduced thus 
fpeaking: I am he which fearches 


_ the reins and hearts, ii. 23.—If every 


creature which is in heaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth, fhall 
(Phil. ii. 10.) and really does bow 
the knee in the natne of Jefus, and 
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fay : Blefling, and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that fits 
upon the throne, and unto the lamd 
for ever and ever, Rev. v. 13. It 
muft be an ufelefs criticifm, and a 
ipeculation of idle brains, to introduce 
a new diftinétion of things, in order 
to enrich the {peculating metaphy- 
fical branches of philofophy, between 
God and the higheit God, particu- 
larly as there is not the leaft mark of 
fuch a thingin all the writings which 
contain that part of our religious 
principles, which we know without 
{peculation. To make this union, 
therefore, between the adorable God 
and his adorable Son, the object of 
pious meditation, and to enquire what 
notions and ideas might be compati- 
ble with the icripture phrafes ufed 
to acquaint us with fuch a fubfifting 
union, is, in my opinion, an em- 
ployment of the thinking mind, more 
worthy of the redeemed of God, 
than all the occupations in phyfic, 
moral philofophy, education, and the 
legiflative fciences, fuppofing even 
all thefe laudable and ufetul bra» ches 
of knowledge were not benefitted by 
1. 

A few continuations of this num- 
ber, will, I truft, by fome at leait, 
not be thought unfeafonable. 
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OzservaTions ov the Urinity of the LATIN and GREEK LANGUAGES, 
in a Series of Letters. 


L Bot f 23 -hroee 


My dear Sir, 

HEN I entered upon the fub- 
ject of the utility of the an- 
cient languages, I had no intention of 
treating it at fuch great length. ‘The 
Matter grew as it were under my 
ds. | proceed now to confider 
the objections which remain unan- 

{wered. 
“ The ftudy of the Latin and 
Greek languages is improper in the 
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we cannot {pare ‘three or four years 
in learning two dead languages.” 
How will the ftudy of Latin and 
Greek confine education to a few 


people? The expence of acourfe of 
education, of which thefe make a 
part, will not be greater, than if they 
were omitted. In Germany and 
Scotland Latin and Greek are very 
attentively ftudied ; and is education 
in thefe countries confined to a few? 
In no part of the globe is it more 
widely diffufed. But it certainly is 
not to be fuppofed, chat, in order to 
preferve a republican form of govern- 
ment, all the people muft become 
profound politicians, hiftorians, ma- 
thematicians, &c. A fuflicient de- 
gree of information for this purpofe 
may be given to the people at large, 
without the help of any language but 
our own. Bat it does not follow 
from this, that no other languages are 
neceflary to form the man of {cience. 

Ihave already made fome obferva- 
tions on the time neceflary to learn 
Latin and Greek. I will now add, 
that the fludy of them need not be an 
obftacle to our refearches into the re- 
fources of our country, nor encroach 
upon the ftudy of any one ufeful or 
ornamental branch of literature. The 
gentleman, who has been the moit 
dangerous, becaufe the moft ingeni- 
ous opponent to the ftudy of thefe 
languages, has given us a plan of li- 
beral education, which upon the 
whole I approve of. But I would 
improve upon it by adding the ftudy 
of Latin and Greek.- Four years are 
allowed to learn geography and natu- 
ral hiftory. Without denying the 
utility of thefe, or attempting to fhew 
that Latin and Greek are more ufe- 
ful and neceflary, I fhall only obferve, 
that they may with propriety be ftu- 
died at the fame time, and that four 
years are fully fufficient to teach natu- 
ral hiltory, geography, and the Latin 
and Greek languages. 

«© The cultivation of the Latin 
and Greek languages is a great obfta- 
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cle to the cultivation and perfettion 
of the Englifh language. It is like. 
wile one of the greateft obftruétions 
that has ever been thrown in the way 
of propagating ufeful knowledge,” 
How the cultivation of Latin and 
Greek can impede that of the Enelith 
language, unlefs by calling off the at- 
tention from the latter, it is difficult 
to comprehend. But fo clofe an at- 
tention as would have this affect has 
feldom been met with on this fide of 
the Atlantic, nor have weany reafon 
to expect it hereafter. The introduc. 
tion of words from the Latin and 
Greek has been mentioned as cor- 
rupting the Englifh language. Iam 
no advocate for the turgid Latin- 
Englifh ftyle, which Johnfon has 
brought into vogue; nor would | 
make ufe of one of thefe /e/quipedalia 
werba, when a common word would 
equally well convey my ideas. Ne- 
verthelefs I conceive, that the intro- 
duétion of words from the Latin and 
Greck has contributed much to that 
copioufnefs, which is almoft the on- 
ly good quality of which the Englith 
language can boaft. Strip it of all 
words derived from thefe languages, 
and what will remain? A few bar- 
barous, corrupted Celtic, German, 
Danifh, and old French words; a 
mere fkeleton of a language, more de- 
feétive than that of the moft favage 
tribes. We do not find that other 
languages are corrupted by the ftudy 
of Latin and Greek. ‘The German 
language does not contain perhaps one 
hundred words derived from the an- 
cient languages. Nor is the French 
language corrupted by Latin and 
Greek terms, notwith{tanding the 
attention which they pay to thefe 
languages. I believe that the Englifh 
language has received little or no im- 
provement fince the days of Queen 
Anne. It had then attained all the 


harmony, expreflivene{s and corrett- 
nefs of which it appears to be capa- 
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Steele, Bolingbroke, Gav, Prior, nay 
even Swift himfelf, well acquainted 
with the ancient languages ? 

But how is the ftudy of Latin and 
Greek an obftruction te the propaga- 
ting ofufeful knowledge? « By ren- 
dering our language unintelligible to 
the greateft part of the people who 
hear or read it, it has made itan im- 
proper vehicle of inftruction.” Will 
it become lefs io by throwing away 
all words borrowed from thefe Jan- 
guages; or, if we retain them, will 
they be bette? underftood, by neg- 
Iefting the ftudy of the languages 
from which they are derived ? 
Inoppofition to the common fup- 
polition, that the Roman and Greek 
authors are models of tafte and elo- 
quence, and that the ftudy of them 
is therefore ufeful and neceflary, it 
isaflerted, * that we fhall never e- 
qual the fublime and original authors 
ol antiquity until we ceafe to fludy 
them.” J {ee your aftonifhment at 
this afiertion. A tenet more contra- 
di@ory to ufually received opinions 
cannot readily be framed. Proois 
therefore fhould be given. Let us 
enquire what they are. Weare told 
“Nature is always the fame. Let 
us yield to her infpiration alone, and 
avail ourfelves of allufions to the 
many difcoveries which have been 
lately made in her works.” ‘The in- 
piration, which has been fo much 
talked of, can mea nothing more 
than the produét of a fertile imagi- 
nation. This may be improved by 
al extenfive acquaintance with the 
Works of nature and of art. But we 

a none of us able to acquire fuch 
an acquaintance from a¢tual obferva- 
tion. To whom then fhall we have 
teourie for information ? Certainly 
tothe frit and moft faithful copiers 


of nature, and not to fecond-hand 
Copyifls who have borrowed from 


tr ros a , if 

them. ‘Tie ancients had the advan- 
lage of finding the ereat garden of 
Mature untouched. They plucked 
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the richeft and moft beautiful flowers, 
and itis but rarely that we can find 
one which they have not feized on 
before us. But they are not niggards, 
They will bountifully impart to us 
from theirrich collections. There is 
another reafon which I would adduce 
why we fhould fludy the ancients to 
Improve our imagination. Addison 
in one of his elegant papers on the 
pleafures of the imagination oblerves, 
‘< that a defcription often gives us 
more lively ideas than the light of 
things themielves.” Nothing can be 
conceived more perfect or more ani- 
mated than the defcriptions of the an- 
cients. Who can read one of Ho- 
mer’s battles and. not be hurried a- 
way into the midft of it, fo as to cone 
ceive himfelf a fpectator and almoft 


laf; 


an actor in it? This force of defcrip- 
tion is equally evident in Virgil, 
Ovid and many other ancient wri- 
ters. There are few of the moderns 
who have made any approaches to 
them in this refpect. Milton has 
come the neareft, and who was better 
acquainted with the ancients than 
Milton? 

Will then the ftudy of the anci- 
ents contraét our imagination? or, 
can we from our own obfervations of 
nature and art acquife a larger ftore 
of {ublime imagery, than if to what 
we can ourfelves acquire we add the 
immenfe treafures of Greece and 
Rome? 

«« Shakefpeare,” we are told, “owes 
his fame as a fublime and original 
poet to his having never read (as ? 
gencrally believed) a Latin or Gree c 
author.” A more miftaken belief 
was never entertained. Améng!t the 
poems publifhed by Shakeipeare 
iimfelf and dedicated to the Far! of 
Southampton, are iome tranflation3 
from Ovid. In his plays there - 
frequent allufions to iad gee a 
ries. of the ancients. 4¥lany of his 
ded on pailages of an- 
and in thele ancient 
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588 
manners are moft faithfully deline- 
ated. In his Timon of Athens, he 
feems to have made ufe of Lucian. 
In his Coriolanus and Julius Ceefar, 
the manners of the Roman people 
are accurately reprefented. In the 
former, there are ipecches evidently 
copied from Plutarch. ‘The plot of 
one of his plays is taken from Plautus. 
Let us then no more hear it aflerted, 
that Shake{peare was ignorant of the 
Roman and Greck writers. Far be 
it from me to infinuate that he was a 
copyiit. sNo, he certainly was an 
Original. lis invention was un- 
bounded. Like Homer, leaving the 
narrow Jimits of nature, he gave ex- 
tence to a new fet of beings. His 


fairies and his ghofts are entirely his 
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own. He is indebted to no body for 
his charaéters, his allufions, his fen. 
timents, and his defcriptions. Bur 
I regret that he was not better ac. 
quainted with the ancients. He 
would then perhaps have been pof- 
fefled of that correétnels, which alone 
is wanting to make him the delight 
and admiration of all mankind. Now 
we are upon this fubject let me afk, 
how Shakefpeare would appear if 
tranflated into any modern language? 
Would not all his noble {pirit evapo- 
rate? Certainly it would. Let us 
not then judge of the ancients from 
tranflations, but ftudy the originals. 
T.QC. 
Nov. 21, 1789. 
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Sixth Ar O  controverfy 
INEM LST . “7 » * 

é will be main- 
tained with ourauthor, “ that a free 


#* itate is more excelent than fimple 


** monarchy, or fimple ariftocracy.” 
But the queftion is, What is a free 
ftate? Jt is plain our author means 
a fingle aflembly of reprefentatives of 
the people, periodically eleéted, and 
veiled with the fupreme power. ‘This 
is denied to be a free ftate. It is at 
firit a government of grandees, and 
will foon degenerate into a govern- 
ment of a junto or oligarchy of a 
few of the moft eminent of them, 
or into an abfolute monarchy of one 
of them. ‘The government of thefe 
grandees, while they are numerous 
as well as when they become few, 
will be fo opprefive to the people, 
that the people, from hatred or fear 
of the gentlemen, will fer up 
them to rule the reft, and m 
abfclute. 


ne of 
t ake him 
Will it be akked how this 


can be proved? It is proved, as has 
been often already faid, by the con- 
{titution of human nature, by the 
experience of the world, and the 
concurrent teftimony of all hiftory. 
The paflions and defires of the ma- 
jority of the reprefentatives in affem- 
bly being in their nature infatiable 
and unlimited by any thing within 
theirown breafts, and having nothing 
to controul them without, will crave 
more and more indulgence, and, as 
they have the power, they will have 
the gratification ; and Nedham’s go- 
vernment will have no fecurity for 
continuing free, but the prefumption 
of felf-denial and felf-government n 
the members of the aflembly, virtues 
and qualities that never exifted in 
great bodies of men, by the acknow- 
ledgment of all the greatett judges o 
human nature, as well as by his ow?» 
when he fays, that “ temptations 0! 
* honour and profit are {ails t00 big 
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«for any human bulk.” It would 
be as reafonable to fay, that all go- 
vernment is altogether unneceflary, 
hecaufe it is the duty of all men to 
denv themfelves, and obey the laws 
of nature, and the laws of God.— 
However clear the duty, we know 
it will not be performed ; and there- 
fore it is our duty to enter into aijo- 
ciations, and compel one another to 
do fome of it. 
It is agreed that the people are the 
belt keepers of their own liberties ; 
and the only keepers who can be al- 
ways trulted ; and therefore the peo- 
ple’s fair, full, and honeit confent, to 
every law, by their reprefentatives, 
muft be made an efiential part of the 
confitation: but it is denied that 
tiey are the be!t keepers, or any 
keepers at all, of their own liberties, 
when they hold collectively, or by 
reprefentation, the executive and ju- 
dicial power, or the whole uncon- 
trouled legiflative ; on the contrary, 
experience of ali ages has proved, that 
they inftantly give away their liber- 
ties into the hand of grandees, or 
kings, idols of their own creation. 
The management of the executive 
and judicial powers together always 
corrupts them, and throws the whole 
Power into the hands of the moft pro- 
fligate and abandoned among them- 
(elves. ‘The honeit men are general- 
ly nearly equally divided in fenti- 
ment, and therefore the vicious and 
unprincipled, by joining one party, 
carry the majority ; and the vicious 
and unprincipled always follow the 
moft profligate leader, him who 
oribes the higheft, and fets.all decen- 
ty and fhame at defiance : it becomes 
More profitable, end reputable too, 
“kcept with a very few, to be a party 
man than a public f{pirited one. 
b It is agreed that “ the end of all 
\ a is the good and eafe of 
, ee’: ina fecure enjoyment 
, their rights, without oppreflion; 
butit muit be remembered, that the 
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rich are people as well as the poor; 
that they have rights as well as others ; 
that they have as clear and as facred a 
right to their large property, as others 
have to theirs which is {meller; thar 
oppreilion to them is as poffible, and 
as wicked, as to others ; that ftealing, 
robbing, cheating, are the fame crimes 
and iins, whether committed againft 
thém or others. The rich, therefore, 
ought to have an effectual barrier in 
the conftitution againft being robbed, 
plundered, and murdered, as well as 
the poor ; and this can never be with- 
out an independent fenate. The poor 
fhould have a bulwark againit the 
iame dangers and oppreflions; and 
this can never be without a houfe 
of reprefentatives of the people. But 
neither the rich nor the poor can be 
defended by their refpeétive guardi= 
ans in the conftitution, without an 
executive power, vefted with a nega- 
tive, equal toeither, to hold the ba- 
lance even between them, and de- 
cide when they cannot agree. If it 
is afked, When will this negative be 
uted ? it may be anfwered, Perhaps 
never: the known exiltence of it 
will prevent all occafion to exercife 
it; but if it has not a being, the 
want of it will be fele every day. If 
it has not been ufed in Eng!and fora 
long time pait, it by no means follows 
that there have not been occaiions 
when it might have been employed 
with propriety. But one thing 1s 
very certain, that there have been 
manv occafions when the con Hitution 
would have been overturned fince the 
Revolution, if the negative had not 
been an indubitable prerogative of the 
crown. 
It is agreed that the people are 
moft fenfible of their own bur- 
thens ; and being put into a capa- 
city and freedom of acting, are tne 
mott likely to provide remedies fot 
os chisleiotal relief.” For this eget: 
they are in an efiential beenicir ee 
Jegiflature, and have a negative ait 
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and fenate be hereditary or elective, 
mut be this, * that no load be laid 
«upon any, but what is common to 
« gl], and that always by common 
«confent; not to ferve the lufts of 
«any, but only to fupply the necef- 
« fitiesof their country.” 

The next paragraph is a figurative 
fourith, calculated to amufe a popu- 
lace, without informing their under- 
ftandings. Poetry and myftics will 
an{wer no good end in difcufling quef- 
tions of this nature. ‘The fimple! 
fyle, the moft mathematical precifion 
of words and ideas, is belt adapted to 
difcover truth, and to convey it to 
others, in reafoning on this fubject. 
There is here a contufion that is more 
than accidental—it is artful :—the 
author purpolely ftates the queftion, 
and makes the comparifon only be- 
tween fimple forms of government, 
and carefully keeps out of fight the 
idea of a judicious mixture of them all. 
He feemsto fuppote, that the fupreme 
power muft be wholly in the hands 
of a fimple monarch, or of a fingle 
fenate, or of the people, and ftudi- 
oully avoids confidering the fove- 
reignty lodged in a compofition of 

Ithree. « When a fupreme power 
“long continues in the hands of any 
“perlon or perfons, they, by great- 
“nels of place, being feated above 
“the middle region of the people, 
“‘itfecure from all winds and wea- 
“ thers, and from thofe itorms of vio- 
“lence that nip and terrify the infe- 
“nor part of the world.” If this 
18 popular poetry, it is not philofo- 
Phical reafoning. It may be made a 
queition, whether it is true in faét, 
that perfons in the higher ranks of 
life are more exem pted from dangers 
and evils that threaten the common- 
wealth than thofe in the middle or 
‘Ower rank? But if it were true, 
the United States of America have 
etablithed their governments upon a 
Principle to guard againft it; and, 
“by a fuccedlive revolution of au- 
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* thority, they come to be degraded 
“ of their earthly godheads, and re- 
‘‘ turn into the fame condition with 
‘‘ other mortals;” and, therefore; 
“* they muit needs be more fenfible 
“and tender of what is laid upon 
« them.” 

Our author is not explicit. If he 
meant that a fundamental law fhould 
be made, that no man fhould be cho- 
fen more than one year, he has no 
where {aid fo. ‘He knew the nation 
would not have borne it. Cromwell 
and his creatures would all have de- 
tefted it; nor would the members of 
the Long Parliament, or their con- 
Rituents, have approved it. ‘The idea 
would have been univerfally unpo- 
pular. No people in the world will 
bear to be deprived, at the end of 
one year, of the fervice of their belt 
men, and be obliged to confer their 
fuffrages, from year to year, on the 
next beit, until the rotation brings 
them to the worft. ‘The men of 
greatelt intereit and influence, more- 
over, will govern; and if they can- 
not be chofen,them/elves, they will 
generally influence the choice of o- 
thers fo decidedly, that they may be 
faid to have the appointment. If it 
is true that “ the ttrongelt obligation 
“‘ that can be laid upon a man in 
“ public matters, is to fee that he 
« engage in nothing but what mutt 
« either offenfively or beneficially re- 
« fleét upon himéelf,” it is equally 
true at leaft in a mixed government 
asin a fimple democracy: Ut ne 
deed, more clearly and mniwereary 
trae, becaufe in the firit the repre~ 
fentatives of the people being the tpe- 
cial guardians of equality, equity , ane 
libertv, for the people will not con 
fent to unequal laws ; but in the te- 
cond, * nerethe great and rich will 
have the grearelt wenn nega 
public councils, ow, eee a"? 
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an oppofition tothem, and run them 
down by making unequal laws againtt 
them. In every fociety where pro- 
perty exifts, there will ever be a 
itruggle between rich and poor.— 
Mixed in one aflembly, equal laws 
can never be expected: they will ei- 
ther be made by numbers, to plun- 
der the few who are rich, or by in- 
fluence, to fleece the many who are 
poor. Both rich and poor, then, 
muft be made independent, that equal 
jultice may be done, and equal li- 
berty enjoyed by all. 'To expect that 
in a fingle fovereign aflembly no load 
fhall be laid upon any but what is 
common to all, nor to gratify the 
pafhons of any, but only to iupply 
the neceflitics of their country, is 
altogether chimerical. Such an af- 
fembly, under an aukward unwildy 
form, becomes at once a fimple mo- 
narchy in effeét: fome one over- 
grown genius, fortune, or reputation, 
becomes a defpot, who rules the itate 
at his pleafure, while the deluded 
nation, or rather a deluded majority, 
thinks itfelf free; and in every re- 
folve, law, and a@t of government, 
you fee the intereft, fame, and power, 
of that fingle individual attended to 
more than the general good. 
Tt is agreed, that « 1f any be never 
“* fo good a patriot,” (whether his 
power be prolonged or not) « he will 
** find it hard to keep ielf from creep~ 
“ing in upon him, and prompting 
“ him to fome extravagancies for his 
“‘ own private benefit.” But it is 
afferted, that power will be prolone- 
ed in the hands of the fame patriot, 
the fame rich, able, powerful, and 
well-delcended citizen, &c. as much 
as if he had a feat for life, or an he- 
reditary feat in a fenate, and, whet 
is more deilructive, his nower and 
influence is conftantly increafine, fo 
that felf is more certainly and rapid. 
ly growing upon him; whereas, in 


the other cafe, it is defined, limited, 
and never materially varies. If, jn 
the firit cafe, “ he be fhortly to re- 
“ turn to a condition common with 
** the reft of his brethren,” it is only 
for a moment, or a day, or a week, 
in order to be re-eleéted with freth 
eclat, redoubled popularity, increaf- 
ed reputation, influence, and power, 
Self-intereit, therefore, binds him to 
propagate a falfe report and opinion, 
that he ** does nothing but what is 
«© juft and equal,” while in fa& he is 
every day doing what is unjuft and 
unequal; while he is applying all 
the offices of the ilate, great and {mall, 
the revenues of the public, and even 
the judicial power, to the augmenta- 
tion of his own wealth and honours, 
and thofe of his friends, and to the 
punifhment, depreffion, and deitrue- 
tion of his enemies, with the accla- 
mations and hofannas of the majority 
of the people. 
«« This, without controverfy, mutt 
“ needs be the molt noble, the molt 
« juft, and the moit excellent way of 
“< government in free ftates,” provid- 
ed our author meant only a mixed 
ftate, in which the people have an 
effential fhare, and the command of 
the public purfe, with the judgment 
of caufes and accufations as jurors, 
while their power 1s tempered and 
controuled by the ariftocratical part 
of the community in another houle, 
and the executive in adiftinét branch. 
But as it is plain his meaning was to 
jumble all thefe powers in one cen- 
tre, a fingle aflembly of repreienta- 
tives, it muit be pronounced the moit 
ignoble, unjuit, and deteitable form 
of government; worfe than even 4 
well-digeited fimple monarchy oF 
ariftocracy. ‘The greateit excellency 
of it is, that it cannot aft, but haliens 
rapidly to a revolution. 


(To be continued. 
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N my !aft number it was premif- 
ed, pom en acy nature enti- 
tled to the enjoyment of life, liberty, 


and property ; the general id 
berty was briefly ftated, and the na- 
ture and origin ‘of the laws relating 
to property were pointed out. I will 
now turn my attention from the 
rights of man, as an individual mem 

ber of foc ciety, to thofe veins unl 


privileges which belong ro focicties 


themfelves. 

Every fociety po fie ffes the right 
of framing and enacting laws, and 
to provide for its own internal regu- 
lation, without the hindrance or con- 


troul of any other fociety; and if 


fuch other jociety fhouild attempt to 
fubjugate or controu!l them, they 
have the right of applying that reme- 
dy which nature has given to them— 
to oppofe force to force. 

It was common, in the early peri- 
ods of time, for diferent focictics 
and ftates, (which were origi inally 
{mall} to coalefce and unite, that 
they might | be the better enabled to 
defend themfelves from the incurfions 
or encroachments of their more 
powerful neighbours. On the other 
hand, ~ this general ftate of war- 
fare, and of depredation, it was the 
practice of the more powerful ftates, 
to incorporate the conquered with 
theme es. Thus it was thar migh- 

ty Rome, by conquering and incor- 
porating, at diferent times, the petty 
ftates of Italy with itfelf, rofe from 
fmall b begi innings to the utmoft fum- 
mit of power “and prot perity, and 
was at once the miftre(s, the arbitre{s, 
and th ine Envy of the we rid. 

When a country becomes over- 
flocked with inhabitants, fo that its 
productic ns are no lange fufiicient 
for their fupport, it becomes the righ t 
of that government, or rather of its 


! my 
eltizens, to colon: and take pof. 
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feflion of any countries that ere not 
already inhabited or poifefied by other 
men; and if we may give credit to 
authentic hiftory, colonization was 
very early practifed. 

t is to be withed that nations, in 
the eftablifhment of colonies, had 

confined themfelves to theie equitable 

bounds, and that they had not too 
repeatedly violated the jaft laws of 
nature and of reafon. 

In this enlightened and philofo-. 
phical age—in this age fo noted for 
political enquiries, and refearches into 
wr natural rights of mankind—to 

erfons capable of thinking, how fu- 
file and unjuft muft the principles 
upon which Europeans fettled this 
country appear? What ideas mutt 
we at this day entertain of their 
he nee refinement and humanity, 

hen they could depopulate and feize 
upon a vait continent with j impunity, 
and without any fhadow of right, 
other than becaufe its inhabitants 
merely differed in religion, or in 
cuftoms, or in complexion, with 
themfelves ? 

Could the natives of Europe, at 
that time, really fuppofe a right of 
granting countries already occupied 
by lav whl pofleflors, and at the dif- 
tance of three thoufand miles, to exift 
in a Bifhop of Rome? Why not 
fuppofe a right to exift in the Grand 
Lama of Thibet, of conferring upon 
his followers the kingdoms of Bri- 
tain, of France, or the territories of 
any potentate of any other part of 
Europe, orof the w ‘orld ? 

How far colonies, when eftablith- 
of far nuld be dependent on the mo- 
ther country—how far they are bound 
by he ties of gratitude to the coun- 
trv from W hence they emigrated, I 
will not at prefent determine; but I 
will venture to — that whena 
country flufhed, and wa with 
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fuccefles againit her enemies, endea- 
vours to opprefs and fubdue her co- 
lonies, and enforce on them an ab- 
folute and unlimited dependence and 
dubjeétion; when, inflead of yield- 


ing to them protection and fupport, 


they fubvert the primary intenticn of 
ajl juit government, that then they 
barit afunder all ties which can bind 
their colonies to them; and then 
thefe colonies, in duty to themielves 
and their poiterity, ought to erect a 
government for themielves, to be 
founded in public liberty, and in 
public convenience. 

In fupport of this opinion, I beg 
leave to introduce, in this number, 
the fentiments of the jate Continen- 
tal Congrefs, and which were pub- 
lithed in their declaration of depen- 
dence : the juitice of thefe fentiments, 
and the important truths they con- 
vey, will, I flatter myfelf, futicient- 
ly plead my excuie. “ We hold 
theie truths to be felf-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; thatamong 
thefe are life, liberty, and the pur- 
fuit of happinefs. That to fecure 
thefe rights, governmentsare inititut- 
ed among men, deriving their jutt 
powers from the confent of the go- 
verned ; that whenever any form of 
government becomes deitruftive of 
thefe ends, itis the right of the peo- 
ple to alter, or to abolifh it, and to 
inititute new government, laying its 
foundation on fuch principles, and 
organizing its powers in fuch form, 
as to them fhall feem moft likely to 
effect their fafety and happinefs,” 

Diiferent nations lave formed trea- 
ties to regulate trade and commerce, 
the conduct of their citizens and fub- 
jects in their mutual intercourfe, the 
condemnation of prizes, &c. in time 
of war, to protect the perfonsof their 
different envoys and ambafladors, &c. 

Phis we call the law of nations, and 


e*.9 7 a ee am enirtnd 
which alfo becomes part of the mu- 


nicipal law of the different contra. 
ing ftates. 

The right of navigating on the 
high {eas is the undoubted Plivilege 
of all nations, as thofe feas, in their 
nature, cannot be exclufively potief. 
fed, or reckoned within the bounda- 
ries of any particular nation. 

Commerce, if properly regulated, 
might be productive of the greatest 
benefits to mankind; it might bind 
by the ftrong ties of friendthip; it 
might cement by {entiments of phi- 
lanthropy, and benevolence, and re- 
ciprocal affection, the natives of the 
moit diitant parts of the globe: but 
unhappily for us the thirit of lucre and 
of gold has abforbed and {wallowed 
into its own bale channel all the finer 
feclings, and alone engrofles our at- 
tention. 

And that commerce between na- 
tions, which might be the fource of 
much real happinels, is a€tually pro- 
duétive of keen mifery, and the moft 
poignant unhappinefs to our fellow 
men, let me but afk a bo/om, in 
which dwell the fmallett fenfations 
of humanity, What can be a greater 


violation of that humanity, and of 


the laws of nature, (which fhould be 
the univerfal law of mankind) than 
that whichat prefent exiits in the cale 
of the wretched and unhappy natives 
of Africa, a people who are doomed 
to the moit abjeét ftate of flavery and 
bondage, who are torn from their 
country, from their friends, from 
their moft tender connections, and 
from all that man can hold facred and 
dear, and tran{ported to the continen 
of America, and the Weft-Indies; 
there, in a forcign land, to endure 
the moit brutal, horrid, and inhu- 
man treatment, and finally to end 
their days in mifery and fcorn; and 
this occafioned by nations who boaft 
of their liberal and refined fentimeats, 


and who profefs the mild religion ol 


the merciful and beloved Jeius! 
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Hints by 


Ithas been pleaded, as an execute 
for thas enflaving our fellow men, 
that in their native country they re- 
mein in a favage ftate of ignorance, 
and that here they are taught the 
precepts and principles of the Gof- 
pel; but I am confident that thete 
are not the motives of one man con- 
cerned in the African flave trade : but 
there cannot be a poflible price or va- 
lue aflixed to freedom; and even if 
fuch were our motives, we have no 
right to enforce on them precepts and 
opinions, or to carry them from their 
native country without their confent ; 
but true it is, that force can ever find 
pretexts. 

If an European cannot endure Ja- 
bourin the Weit-Indies, or an Ame- 
rican cannot fucceflively cultivate the 
foil in Georgia, in the Carolinas, or 
in Virginia, this certainly does not 
give him a right to enflave other men, 

‘et him rather abandon thefe coun- 
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tries and feek others more congenial 
and agreeable to his nature and con- 
ititution. 

Another reafon, which I alfo con- 
ceive to be a forcible one againit this 
inhuman traflic, is, that through mo- 
tives of found policy, flavery ought 
never to be introduced into a free 
country, it may ferve to cherifh and 
itamp, in indelible characters, in the 
minds of our youth, principles of 
tyranny, and by thefe means tend to 
debafe the human mind. 

But I ftill hope to fee thefe evils 
remedied ; and in this age, I repeat 
it, of liberty, philofophy, and im- 
provement, to fee the legiflators of 
nations profefling the humane and 
benevolent doctrines of chriftianity, 
(a religion fo friendly to the rights of 
man) put an end to a t\@.ic at once 
fo unnatural, fo impolitic, and dif- 
graceful. 

Lucius Junius Brutus. 
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HINTS Ay the late Dr. Franxuin. 


EMEMBER that Time is Mo- 
ney. He that can earn ten 
fhillings a-day by his labour, and goes: 
abroad, or fits idle one half of that 
day, though he {pends but fix-pence 
during his diverfion or idlene(s, ought 
not to reckon that the only expence ; 
he has really fpent, or thrown away, 
ive fhillings befides. 

Remember that Credit is Money. 
If a man lets money lie in my hands 
ater it isdue, he gives me the inter- 
eit, or fo much as I can make of it 
during that time. ‘This amounts to 
a confiderable fum,. if a man has 
good and large credit, and makes 
good ufe of it. 

Remember that Money is of a 
Prolific, generating nature. Money 
can beget money, and its offspring 
can beget more, and fo on; five fhil- 
lings turned is fix ; turned again itis 
leven and three-pence, and {fo on ull 

Nrw-Yorx Mac. Of. 1799: 


it becomes an hundred pounds. The 
more there is of it, the more it pro- 
duces every turning ; fo that che pro- 
fits rife quicker and quicker. He 
that kills a breeding fow, deltroys all 
her offspring to the thoufandth ge- 
neration. He that murders a crown, 
deftroys all it might have produced, 
even {cores of pounds. 

Remember that fix pounds a-year 
are butagroata-day. For this little 
jum, which may daily be watted in 
time or expence, unperceived, a man 
of credit may, on his own fecurity, 
have the conftant ufe and pofleflion 
of a hundred pounds. So much in 
ftock, britkly turned by an induttri- 
ous man, produces great advantage. 

Remember this faying, “ That 
the good pay-matter Is Lord of ano- 
ther man’s purfe.” He that is known 
to pay punétually and exaétly to the 
time he promifes, may at any time, 


and 
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and on anv occafion, raife all the 
money his friends can {pare. This 
is fometimes of great ufe; therefore 
never keep borrowed money an hour 
beyond the time you promiled, leita 
difappointment fhut up your friend’s 
purfe for ever. 

The moft trifling ations that af- 
fect a man’s credit are to be regard- 
ed. The found of your hammer at 
five in the morning, or nine at 
night, heard by a creditor, makes 
him eafy fix months longer. But if 
he fees you at a billiard table, or 
hears your voice at a tavern, when 
you fhould be at work, he fends for 
his money the next day. Finer 
cloaths than he or his wife wears, or 
greater expence in any particular 
than he affords himfelf, fhocks his 
pride, and ‘ne duns you to humble 
you. Creditors are a kind of people 
that have the fharpeft eyes and ears, 
aswell as the beit memories of any 
in the world. 

Good-natured ‘creditors (and fuch 
one would always choofe to deal with 
if one could) feel pain when they 

re obliged to afk for money. Spare 
them that pain and they will love 
you. When you receive a fum of 
moncy, divide it among them in pro- 


portion to your debts. Don’t be - 


afham’d of paying a {mall fum becaufe 
you owe a greater. Money, more 
or lefs, is always welcome; and your 
creditor would rather be at the trou- 
ble of receiving ten pounds, volunta- 





rily brought him, though at ten dif. 
ferent times or payments, than be 
obliged to go ten different times to 
demand it before he can receive itin 
a lump. It fhows that you are mind. 
ful of what you owe; it makes you 
appear a careful as well as an hone# 
man; and that ftill increafes you; 
credit. : 

Beware of thinking all your own 
that you poffeis, and of living accord- 
ingly. It isa miftake that many peo- 
ple who have credit fall into. To 
prevent this, keep an exact account 
for fome time of both your expences 
and incomes. If you take the pains 
at firft to mention particulars, it will 
have this good effeét, you will dif- 
cover how wonderfully fmall trifling 
expences amount up to large fums; 
and will difcern what might have 
been, and may for the future be fav- 
ed, without oceafioning any great in- 
convenience. 

In fhort, the way to wealth, if you 
defire it, is as plain as the way to 
market.—It depends chiefly on two 
words, Induftry and Frugality; i. ¢. 
wafte neither time nor money, but 
make the heft ufe of both. He that 
gets all he can, and faves all he gets 
(necflary expences excepted), will 
certainly become rich ; if that Being 
who governs the world, in whom all 
fhould look for a bleffing on their ho- 
neft endeavours, doth not in his wife 
Providence otherwife determine. 
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HE famous Swedenburg was 
vifited for the firft time with 

thofe vifions, which has been {o much 
talked of, on the day on which he 
was to fet fail from England for his 
native country. During the voyave 
the captain of the fhip often obferved 
him arranging chairs upon the quar- 


ter-deck, and apparently converfing 
with fome invifible beings. Upon 
enguiring the reafon of this conduct, 
Su edenburg informed him, that fome 
of his celettial friends deigned to vilit 
and converfe with him. The captain 
took no further notice; but, upon 
his arrival, charged Swedenburg 
t 
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the paflage of his friends. He was 
now reduced to the dilemma either 
todeny the vifit, and contradict his 
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former aflertions, or to pay the mo- 
ney. He preferred the latter, and 
the captain was perfectly fatisfied. 


Sat SC 


: AN EC 
A PHYSICIAN and a Parfon 


fell into a very warm difpute ; 
words ran pretty high on both fides ; 
and in the midit of the quarrel, the 
Doétor called the Divine, “ a wolf 
in fheep’s cloathing,” and heroically 


DO T E., 


threaiened to unmafque him. ‘The 
Parfon seplied—but why fhould I tell 
the ftory twice; you'll known, if 
you will give yourfelf the trouble 
to read the following lines :— 


Said Bavius to Crites, “ you are awolf, and I know it.” 
Said Crites to Bavius, “ you are an afs, and you foew it.” 
Said Bavius again, “ I'l pull off your fheep’s-fhin, 

“ And foew what a beafi you keep harbour’d within.” 
Said Crites, ‘* that trouble is fav’d in your cafe, 

“ Since your beat fpreads bis ears all over your face.” 











STORY of Sir EDWARD and LOUISA. 


Ab, vices! gilded by the rich and gay. 


F we examine impartially that 
eftimate of pleafure, which the 
higher ranks of fociety are apt to 
form, we fhall probably be furprized 
to find how little there is in it, either 
of natural feeling, or real fatisfaction. 
Many a fafhionable voluptuary, who 
has not totally blunted his tafte or 
his judgment, will own, in the inter- 
vals of recolleétion, how often he has 
iuffered from the infipidity or the 
pain of his enjoyments; and that if 
itwere not for the fear of being laugh- 
ed at, it would fometimes be worth 
While, even on the fcore of pleafure, 
to be virtuous. 

Sir Edaward, to whom I had the 
pleafure of being introduced at Flo- 
tence, was a chara¢ter much beyond 
that which diftinguifhes the generali- 
tyot Englith travellers of fortune. 

His flory was known to fome of 
1s countrymen who then refided in 
Italy ; from one of whom, who could 
now and then talk of something be- 


gentleman was U0 


SHENSTONE. 


fides pi€tures and operas, I had a par- 
ticular recital of it. 
He had been firlt abroad at an ear- 


ly period of life, foon after the death — 


of his father had left him matter of 
a very large eftate, which he had 
the good fortune to inherit, and all 
the inclination natural to youth to 
enjoy. Though always {umptuous, 
however, and fometimes profufe, he 
was obferved never to be ridiculous 
in his expences; and though he was 
now and then talked of as a man ot 
leafure and diflipation, he always lett 
behind him more initances of bencft- 
cence, than of irregularity. 
For that refpect and efteem in 
which his charaéter, amidft all his 
little errors, was generally held, he 
was fuypofed a good deal indebted 
to the fociety of a gentleman who 
had been his companion at the uni- 
verlity, and now attended him ra- 
ther as a friend than a tutor. Lhis 
fortunately feized 
at 
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at Marfeilles with a lingering difor- 
der, for which he was under the ne- 
ceflity of taking a fea-voyage, leay- 
ing Sir Edzvard to profecute the re- 
maining part of his intended tour 
alone. 

e of the valleys 
of Piedmont, wh \eIey notwithftand- 
ing the ruggednes of the road, Sir 
Edward, with a prejudice natural to 
his country, preferred the conveyance 
of an Engli ifh hu 
Italian mule, his horfe 
made a falfe fiep, anc 
rider to the ee from which Sir 
Ldward was lifted by his fervants 
with fearce any figns of life. ‘They 
conveyed him on ‘a litter to the near- 
eit houfe, which happened to be the 
dwelling of a peafant, rather above 
the common rank, before whofe door 
fome of his neighbours were afiem- 
bled at a fcene of rural merriment, 
when the train of Sir Edavard brought 
up their maiter, in the condition J 
have deferibed. 

The compaflion natural to his fi- 
tuation, was excited in all; but the 
owner of the manfion, whofe name 
was Venoni, was particularly moved 
with it. He applied himfelf imme- 
diately to the care of the ftranger, 
and with the afliftance of his daugh- 
ter, who had left the dance fhe was 
engaged in, with ¢ reat marks of agi- 


tation 1, foon Booed | Sir Edevard | to 
fenfe and life. 
2 | 


Defcending into one 


unluckily 
fell with his 


Venont policed fome little fil] in 
— y, and hi is daughter produced 
a bock of rece Ipts 


In medicine. Sir 
Es avard, after being blooded, was put 
i “ee and _— with every poflible 
care by his hoft and his family, A 
confiderable 2 legree of fever was the 
c nfeque 1ce of his ac cident ; 


buat af- 
ter iome days 


it abated: And in lit- 
tle more than a week, he Was able to’ 
join in the fociety of Venani and his 
daughter. . 

He co vuld not help 

: - exprefing fome 
furpi ‘ie at the Carance of refine- 


app 


nter, to that of an, 
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ment in the converfation of the lat. 
ter, much beyond what her fituation 
feemed likely to confer. Her father 
accounted for it. She had received 
her education in the houte of a lady, 
who happened to pafs through the 

valiey, and to take fhelter in Venom; 
cottage, (for his houfe was but a het- 
ter fort of cottage) the night of her 
birth. 

Vhen her mother died,” faid he, 
he Signora, whofe name, at her 
ire, we had given the child, took 
r home to her own houfe ; there 
was taught many things of which 
here is no need here; yet fhe is not 
fo proud of her learning as to with 
to leave her father in his old age ; and 
I hope foon to have her fettled near 
me for life.” 


But Si r Edw war, d had now 2n op- 
portunity of knowing Louz/a, better 


than from the defcription of her fa- 
ther. Mufic and painting, in both 
which arts fhe was a tolerable pres 
cient, Sir Edward had ftudied with 
fuecefs. Louifa felt afort of pleature 
from her drawings, which they had 
never given her be fore, when they 

vere praiied by Sir Edward; and 
the tamily concerts of Venoni were 
very different from what they had 
formerly been, when once his guet 
was fo tar recovered as to be able to 
join in them. The flute of Venoni 
excelled all the other moufic of the 
valley; his daughter’s lute was much 
bey dad it; Sir  Edaward’s violin wa 
finer than either. 

But his converfation with Lowifa 
Tt was that of a fuperior order of be 
ings! fcience, talte,. fentiment it 
was long fince Lourjah 
founds ; ~ amidft th - iembranee of the 
valley, it was luxury to hear them; 
from Sir Edward, who was one cf the 
moit engaging figures I aon law, 
they were doubi y delig rht ful. in 
his countenance there was alway} san 
expreflion animated and interex 
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of thefirt, but greatly added to the 
wer of the latter. 

Loifa’s was no lefs captivating, 
and Sir Edward had not {een it fo 
long without emotion. During his 
ines, he thought this emotion but 
gratitude ; and, when ‘it firit grew 
warmer, he checked it, from the 
thought of her fituation and of the 
debt he owed her. But the ftruggle 
was too ineffectual to overcome, and 
of confequence increafed his paffion. 

There was but one way in which 
the pride of Sir Edward allowed of 
its being gratified. He fometimes 
thought of this as bafeand unworthy ; 
but he was the fool of words, which 
he had often defpifed ; the flave of 
manners, which he had often con- 
demned. He at laft compromifed 
matters with himfelf; he refolved, if 
he could, to think no more of Louifa ; 
at any rate, to think no more of the 
ties of gratitude or the reftraints of 
virtue, 

Louifa, who trufted to both, now 
communicated to Sir Edward an im- 
portant fecret. It was at the clofe 
of a piece of mufic, which they had 
been playing in the abfenee of her 
father. She took up her lute, and 
touched a little wild, melancholy air, 
which fhe had compofed to the me- 
mory of her mother. “ That,” faid 
fhe, “no body ever heard, except 
my father ; I play it fometimes when 
Tam alone, and in low fpirits. I 
«now not how I came to think of it 
how; yet I have fome reafon to be 
fad.” 

Sir Edward preffed to know the 
caufe; after fome hefitation fhe told 
tall. Her father had fixed on the 
fon of a neighbour, rich in poftefii- 
ons, but rude in manners, for her 
hufband. Againft this match fhe 
had always proteited as firongly as a 
fenfe of duty, and the mildnefs of 
her Nature, would allow; but Venoni 
Was obftinately bent on the match, 
and fhe was wretched, from the 
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thoughts of it. ‘“* To marry where 
** one cannot love—to marry fuch a 
“man, Sir Edward!”—It was an 
opportunity beyond the power of his 
refiftance. Sir Edward preffed her 
hand ; faid it would be profanation 
to think of juch a marriage; praifed 
her beauty; extolled her virtues ; 
and concluded by {wearing that he 
adored her. 

She heard him with unfufpecting 
pleafure, which her blufhes could ill 
conceal. Sir Edward improved the 
favourable moment; talked of the 
ardency of his paflion, the infignif- 
cancy of ceremonies and forms, the 
ineflicacy of legal engagements, the 
eternal duration of thofe dictated by 
love; and, in fine, urged her going 
off with him, to crown both their 
days with happineis. Lowi/a ftartled 
at the propofal. She would have re- 
proached him, but her heart was not 
made for it; fhe could only weep. 

They were interrupted by the ar- 
rival of her father, with his intend- 
ed fon-in-law. He was juft fuch a 
man as Lowi/a had reprefented him, 
coarfe, vulgar, ignorant. But Venont, 
though much above his neighbour in 
every thing but riches, looked on 
him as poorer men often look on the 
wealthy, and difcovered none oi his 
imperfections. He took his daughter 
afide, told her he had brought her 
future hufband, and that he intended 
they fhould be married in a week at 
fartheit. i Ree 

Next morning Loui/a was indil- 
soled, and kept her chamber. Sir 
Edward was now perfectly recover- 
ed. He was engaged to goout with 
Venoni; but before his departure, he 
took up his violin and touched a few 
plaintive notes upon It. They were 

er )uija. 
- rt ~ pus fhe + randered forth 
to indulge her torrows aionc. She 
had reached a fequelterea {pot where 
fome poplars formed a thicket, on the 
banks of a little fiream that wa 
he 
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the valley. Anightingale was perch- 
ed on one of them, and had already 
began its accultomed fong. Loui/a 
fat down on a withered ftump, lean- 
ing her cheek upon her hand. 

After a little while the bird was 
feared from its perch, and flitted 
from the thicket. Loui/a rofe from 
the ground and burft into tears! She 
turned and beheld Sir Edward. His 
countenance had much of its former 
langour; and when he took her 
hand, he caft on the earth a melan- 
choly look, and feemed unable to 
{peak his feelings. 

“«« Are you not well, Sir Edward ?” 
faid Louifa, with a voice faint and 
broken. “ I am ill indeed, faid he, 
but my illnefsis ofthe mind. Loui/z 
cannot cure me of that. I am wretch- 
ed, but I deferve to be fo; I have 
broken every law of hofpitality, and 
every obligation of gratitude. I have 
dared to with for happinefs and to 
{peak what I wifhed, though it 
wounded the heart of my dearett be- 
nefactrefs; but I will make a fevere 
expiation. 

* & This moment I leave you, Lou- 
ifa! 1 go to be wretched; but may 
you be happy; happy in your duty 
toa father; happy, it may be, in 
the arms of a hufband, whom the 
pofleflion of fuch a wife may teach 
refinement and fenfibility. I go to 
my native country to hurry through 
{cenes of irkfome builinefs or tafte- 
iefs amufement ; that I may, if pof- 
fible, procure a fort of half oblivion 
of that happinefs which I left behind, 
a littlefs endurance of that life which 
Jonce dreamec might be made de- 
lightful with Loui/2.” Tears were 
the only anfwer fhe could give. Sir 
Edaward’s {ervants appeared, with a 
carriage ready for his departure. He 
took from his pocket two piftures ; 
one he had drawn of Louifa, he faf- 
tened it round his neck, and kiffing 
it with rapture, hid it in his bofom, 


m. 
The other he held out in a helitating 
o 
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manner. “ This,” faid he, « ig 
Louifa will accept of it, may fome 
times put her in mind of him who 
once offended, who can never cafe 
to adore her. She may look on it, 
perhaps after the original isno more, 
when this heart fhall have forgotten 
to love and ceafe to be wretched.” 

Louifa was at lait overcome.—Her 
face was firft pale as death ; then co- 
vered with a crimfon blufh. «0! 
Sir Edward,” {aid fhe, “ what— 
what would you have me do!” He 
eagerly feized her hand, and led her 
reluctant to the carriage. ‘They en- 
tered it, and driving off with furious 
{peed, were foon out of fight of thofe 
hills which paitured the flocks of the 
unfortunate Venoni. 

The virtue of Loui/a was vanquihh- 
ed; but her fenfe of virtue was not 
overcome. Neither the vows of eter- 
nal fidelity of her feducer, nor the 
conitant and refpeétful attention 
which he paid her, during a hurried 
journey to England, could allay that 
anguifh which fhe fuffered at the 
recolleétion of her paft, and the 
thoughts of her prefent fituation— 
Sir Edqward felt itrongly the power 
of her beauty and of her grief. His 
heart was not made for that part 
which it is probable he thought it 
could have performed ; it was {till 
fubjeét to remorfe, to compailion, 
and to love. 

Thefe emotions, perhaps, he might 
foon have overcome, had theybeen met 
by vulgar violence or reproaches ; but 
the quiet and unupbraiding forrows 
of Louifa nourifhed thofe feelings ot 
tendernefs and attachment. She ne- 
ver mentioned her wrongs in words ; 
fometimes a few tlarting tears would 
{peak them; and when time had gt- 
ven her a little morecompofure, her 
lute difcourfed melancholy mulic. 

On their arrival in England, 9! 
Edward carried Louifa to his seat 
the country. ‘There fhe was treated 
with all the obfervance of a wiles 
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and, had fhe chofen it, might have 
commanded more than the ordinary 
fplendour of one. But fhe would not 
allow the indulgence of Sir Edqvard 
to blazen with equipage and fhow, 
that ftate which fhe wifhed always to 
hide, and, if poffible, to forget. Her 
books and her mufic were her only 
leafures ; if pleafures they could be 
cilled, that ferved but to alleviate 
mifery, and to blunt, fora while, the 
pangs of contrition. 

Thefe were deeply aggravated by 
the recolleétion of her father ; a father 
left in his age to feel his own misfor- 
tunes and his daughter’s difgrace. Sir 
Edward was too generous not to think 
of providing for Venoni. He meant to 
make fome atonement for the injury 
he had done him, by that cruel boun- 
tywhich is reparation only to the 
bafe, but to the honeft, is infult. He 
had not, however, an opportunity of 
accomplilhing his purpofe. 

He learned that Venoni, foon after 

his daughter’s elopement, removed 
from his former vlace of refidence, 
and, as his neighbours had reported, 
had died in one of the villages of Sa- 
voy. His daughter felt this with an- 
guifh the moft poignant, and her af- 
fi€ions, for a while, refufed confo- 
lation. Sir Edavard’s whole tender- 
nefs and attention were called forth 
tomitigate her grief; and after its firft 
tran{ports had fubfided, he carried her 
to London, in hopes that objeéts new 
toher, and commonly attractive to all, 
might contribute to remove it. 
_, With a man poflefied of feelings 
like Sir Edavard’s, the affliction of 
Louifa gave acertain refpeét to his at- 
tentions. He hired her a houfe fe- 
parate from hisown, and treated her 
with all the delicacy of the pureft at- 
tachment. But his folicitude to com- 
fort and amufe her was not attended 
With fuccets. She felt all the hor- 
tors of that guile, which fhe now 
confidered as not only the ruin of her- 
tcl, but the murder of her father. 
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In London Sir Edward found his 
filter, who had married a man of great 
fortune and high fafhion. 
married her becaufe fhe was a fine 
woman, and admired by fine men: 
She had married him. becaufe he was 
the wealthieft of her fuitors. They 
lived, as is common to people in fuch 
a fituation, necefiitous with a prince- 
ly revenue, and very wretched amidit 
perpetual gaiety. 

This fcene was fo foreign from the 
idea Sir Edeward had formed of the 
reception which his country and his 
friends were to afford him, that he 
found a conftant fource of difguit in 
the fociety of his equals. In their 
converfation fantaftic, not refined, 
their ideas were frivolous, and their 
knowledge fhallow ; and with all the 
pridge of birth and infolence of fta- 
tion, their principles were mean, and 
their minds ignoble. In their pre- 
tended attachments, he difcovered 
only defigns of felfifhnefs; and their 
pleafures, he experienced, were as 
fallacious as their friendthips. 

In the fociety of Louifa he found 
fenfibility and truth; her’s was the 
only heart that feemed interefted in 
his welfare: She faw the return of, 
virtue in Sir Edward, and felt the 
friendfhip which he fhewed her.— 
Sometimes, when fhe peceived him 
forrowful, her lute would Jeave its 
melancholy for more lively airs, and 
her countenance aflume a gaiety it 
was not formed to wear. But her 
heart was breaking with that anguifh 
which her generofity endeavoured to 
conceal froin him; her frame, too 
delicate for the ftraggle of her feel- 
ings, feemed to yield to their force ; 
the colour faded im her cheek, the 
luftre of her eves grew dim. 

Sir Edward faw thele fymptoms of 
decay with the deepeft remorie. Often 
did he curfe thofe falfe ideas of plea- 
fure which had led him toconfider the 
ruin of an artiefs girl, who loved and 
trulted him, asan object which it was 
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juxury to attain. Often did he with to 
blot out from his life a few guilty 
months, to beagain reftored to an op- 
portunity of giving happinefs to that 
family, whofe untufpecting kindnefs 
he had repaid with the treachery of a 
robber, and the cruelty of an affafiin. 

One evening while he fat ina lit- 
tle parlour with Louifa, his mind al- 
ternately agitated and foftened with 
this impreflion, a Land organ ot a re- 
markable fweet tone, was heard in 
the ftreet; Louifa laid afide her lute 
and liftened; the airs it played were 
thofe of her native country ; and a 
few tears, which fhe endeavoured to 
hide, ftole from her on hearing them. 
Sir Edzward ordered a fervant to fetch 
the organift into the room: He was 
brought in accordingly, and feated 
at the door of the apartment. 

‘He played one or two {prightly 
tunes, to which Louifa had often 
danced in her infancy: She gave 
herfelf up to the recollection, and her 
tears flowed without controul. Sud- 
denly the mufician changing the ftop 
introduced a little melancholy air of 
a wild and plaintive kind. Louifa 
ftarted from her feat and rufhed up to 
the ftranger. He threw off a tatter- 
ed and black patch. Jt was her fa- 
ther! fhe would have {prung to em- 
brace him: he turned afide for a few 
moments, and would not receive her 
into his arms. But nature at laft 
overcome his refentment; he burft 
into tears, and prefled to his bofom 
his long loft daughter. 

Sir Edward ttood fixed in aftonifh- 
ment and confufion. «“ I came not 
to upbraid you,” {aid Venoni ; «1am 
a poor, weak, old man, unable for 
upbraidings ;' I am come but to find 
my child, to forgive her, and todie! 
When you faw us firft, Sir Edward, 
we were not thus. . You found us 
virtuous and happy ; we danced and 
we fung, and there was not a fad heart 
in the valley where we dwelt. Yet 
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we left our dancing, our fongs and 
our cheerf ulnefs > yOu were diltreffed 
and we pitied you. 

** Since that day the pipe has never 
been heard in Venoni’s fields; grief 
and ficknefs have brought him almof 
to the grave; and his neighbours, 
who loved and pitied him, have been 
cheerful no more. Yet methinks 
though you robbed us of happinefs, 
you are not happy ; elfe why that de. 
je&ted look, which, amidit all the 
grandeur around you, I faw you 
wear, and thofe tears which under all 
the gaudineis of her apparel, I {aw 
that poor deluded girl fhed ?” 

«¢ But fhe fhal] fhed no more,” cri- 
ed Sir Edward; “ you fhall be hap- 
py, and I will be juit. Forgive, my 
venerable friend, the injuries I have 
done you; forgive me, my Louija, 
for rating your excellence at a price 
fo mean. I have feen thole high-born 
females to which my rank might have 
allied me; I am afhamed of their 
vices and fick of their follies. Pro- 
fligate in their hearts amidit affected 
purity, they are flaves to pleafure, 
Without the fincerity of paflion ; and, 
with the name of honour, are inien- 
fible to the feelings of virtue. 

“ You, my Louifa!—but will 
not call up recollections that might 
render me lefs worthy of your future 
efteem—continue to love your £d- 
aard but a few hours and you hall 
add the sit/e to the affections of a wile 
let the care and tenderneis of a hul- 
band bring back its peace to your 
mind, and its bloom to your cheek. 
We will leave for a while the won- 
der and envy of the fafhionable cir- 
cle here. We will reftore your fa- 
ther to his native home; under that 
roof I fhall once more be happy— 
happy without alloy, becaufe I fhall 
deferve my happinefs. Again fhail 
the pipe and the dance gladden the 
valley, and innocence and peace 
beam on the cottage of /% cnoni.” 
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I MPR OM P T JU, 


On Mifs ———’s paying the Tribute of a Tear to a Scene of Diftrefs. 
OFT as the dews of evening fkies, 
Which on the flowrets bofom fall, 


Were thofe {weet tears in Anna’s eyes, 
Which wak’d at Pity’s gentle call. 


Ah! may that tender, feeling heart, 
Where thus fweet Sympathy doth glow, 
Ne’er feel the pang of Sorrow’s dart, 
Nor figh—but for another's woe. 


IMONA. 





New-York, Auguf? 3, 1790. 


To ALFRED. 


Y friend ’tis true, I own it is, 
The world’s a cheat, as is be- 
liev’d; 
And thofe who look for folid peace 
On earth, will And themielves de- 
ceived : 
Thereare no pure fubftantial joys 
To be poffefs’d below the flies. 


But I believe—beneath the fun, 

No pow’r exifts, by reafon fway’d, 
Who has not had, in Life’s gay run, 
His thare of happinefs difplay’d ; 
A fhare of that which fills the breatt, 

And lulls the foul perturb’d to relt. 


Oh youth! what blifsin thee is found, 
Bleft time of gambol, {port and joy, 

When mufic rolls in ev'ry found, 
And ev’ry objeét charms the eye; 

When few our cares, and foon forgot, 
Each pleas’d, delighted with its lot. 


When riper years fteal o’er our head, 
They often come replete with goed; 
Bur we, by erring Fancy led, 
Reje& the benefits beftow’d, 
New-Yors Mac. 02. 1790. 


Some empty flitting form purfue, 
_ And lofe the fhade & fubftance too. 


Yet are there not of that poffeft, 
Which makes their lives. glide on 
with eale, 
Something which makes one mortal 
blett, 
But would deftroy another’s peace, 
Which reconcils him, foon or late, 
To the moft adverfe turn of Fate. 


The ragged grey mifanthropé, — 

Difguited, from the world with- 

draws, 
Yet looks with pitying eye to fee 

Mankind deride his {apient laws ; 
Humanity drops a tear and cries, 

«© Oh! that mankind like me were 

wife.” 
The flave hard labouring at the oar, 

Believes his lord’s condition worfe, 
(The gouty, tortur’d epicure,) 

And breathes his pity in acurfe ; 
Nor would the wretch exchange his 
chain 
For all the glutton’s wealth and pain. 

B’en 
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E’en he you think oppreft with care, 
The idle beggar at your door, 
Who only wants a little fhare, 
A cruft, a drink, he afks no more! 
He thanks the pow’rs, who have not 
laid, ; Sorrows to come, ills vet in {lore 
By labour he fhould earn his bread. «« We wont be happy pit 
Let man not then condemn the fates 
For evils he himifelf creates. 


ELLA. 


But dwells in the contented mind ; 
She holds her engine in the breatt, 
The chearful mind is ever bleft. 


We mar our peace by pond’ring o’er 
The evils incident to man; 


Whate: .. garments Blifs aflumes, 
She is totime nor place confin’d ; 
Nor ftraw thatch’d cot, nor ftately 
rooms, 





Written on a blank Leaf of Col. Humpurey’s Poems—by a Lady. 
[Communicated by M. N.] 
HEN firlt we heard the din of war, 


And Death came threat’ning from afar, 
Acrofs the raging feas; 
Thy tuneful lyre, O! had’ft thou ftrung, 
And Liberty’s enchantments fung, 
The mufic floating from thy tongue, 
Had bid the tumult ceafe : 
Soon had it quell’d the fierce alarms, 
The foes, footh’d by its foftning charms, 
Had gladly thrown afide their arms, 
And fued for fmiling peace. 
OGober 2, 1790. 








ETL SE ERT 


To the Evitors of the New-Yorx Macaziné. 
Gentlemen, ; 
By inferting the fillowing Pieces, which were written in this City during the 
late War, but never before publifred, in your Magazine, you avill, perhaps, 
contribute in fome meafure to the Entertainment of your Readers, and par- 
ticularly oblige 


c: jt, ae ae ee tae Se 


** WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE FOREVER KNOWN, ‘ 
a) 

** AND MAKE THE AGES ¥ET TO COME MY OWN: 
COWLEY- 


ROM great ambition for their country’s good, 
WwW hilft ardent warriors wade thro” feas of blood ; 
Whilit lab’ring up the heights of fair renown, 
Fach bofom glows with fires before unknown : 
Phe godlike emulation, Nijus, fee, 
All figh for deathlefs glory, all but thee. 
Could’t thou, then, Nifus, be content to dwell 
The gentle monarch of fome humble cell, 
And, unambitious, blefs thy humble lot, 
In life unheeded, and in deat 
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Ah! nobler views my glowing bofom fire, 
From nobler views I itrive to tune the lyre: 
What tho’ this humble, this unhonour’d name 
Lives undiftinguifh’d in the rolls of fame; 

Tho’ all enwrapt in drear oblivion’s fhade, 

] fing the glories of the mighty dead; ; 


And whilft applauding realms the wreath beftow, 
Some flender cirelet may adorn my brow. 


Ere while, like thee, I talk’d of humbler things, 
Of flow’ry meadows and of chryftal fpringsy 
And taught, in artlefs, unambitious fong, 

The joys and forrows of the fimple throng: 
While {portive zephyrs wanton’d in the glade, 
And love and pleafure bleit the happy fhade. 
Vain vifions all—which foolifh bards have taught 
To damp the ardour of a nobler thought; 

For whilft our fouls are bleft with youthful fire, 
And while ambition does thofe fouls infpire, 

In vain we fly the fcenes of noife and ftrife 

To court the fweets of ftill, domettic life ; 
The aétive {pirit fcorns inglorious reft, 

And in the midft of blifs, remains unbleft : 
Nor heeds the cares and dangers that await 
On ftar-crown’d glory in her radiant feat: 

From that defire of fame to mortals giv’n, 

For nobleit purpofes by all-wife heav’n, 

Great to attempt, triumphant ev’en in death, 
Applauding feraphs give th’ unfading wreath. 


I akk thee not to tread the bloody plain, 
Nor bid thee mingle with the martial train 5 
But go, and with unceafing care, explore 
The mytftic path of Jearning’s ancient lore, 
Offer thy pleafures at ambition’s fhrinc, _ 
And bid thy heart be vain and dare like mine ; 
To raife the merits of an humble name, 
And only aét, and only live for Fame; 

For Fame, our feeble virtue’s fureft guard, 
Our nobleft paffion and our beft reward. 
So may the evning of thy days be bleft; 
So may an honourable age have rett 5 

So may, perhaps, thy elfe negle¢ted grave 


Divide the {poils of glory with the brave, MATILDA. 





To MATILDA on her love of Fame. 
AIL! fair Matilda, friend to fcience hail ! 


I {ee thee foaring on ambition’s wing 5 
Wilt thou return, left her weak pinions fail, 


‘ Ld Game ; 
And ftrive no more the praile of Fame to fing ! 
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Original Poetry. 


Wilt thou long wander in purfuit of Fame, 

And gaze at phantoms with an eager eye ; 
Nor once look back to fee the humble vale 

Where peace and happinefs are always nigh ? 
Stand ftill a moment, flop thy {wift career, 

Nor run too faft o’er einulation’s plain: 
Ambition’s falfe, tho’ dreft with luring care, 

And Fame’s an idol, little minds may gain. 
Return, Mar:/da, to thy cedar grove ; 

Return to nature fimply there difplay’d ; 
Mark ev’ry beauty of that {weet alcove, 

And fay to Fame, “ depart from rural fhade : 


‘«‘ Intruding ftranger, go from peaceful plains, 


“© Take falfle Ambition’s hand, leave Virtuc here ; 


«Go with your partifans and num’rous trains, 
«¢ Go from Arcadia to—I care not where.” 


Then will Matilda’s active f{pirit roam, 
To fearch out beauties o’er the pleating {cene ; 
Nor caft a glance beyond her happy home, 
Which would reflect upon her humble mein. 


All féek for happinefs, but few can find— 
She’s furely banifh’d by the voice ot Fame ; 

Ambition courts her, -but fhe is unkind, 
Becaufe of Envy’s ever burning flame. 

Let us, Matilda, quit the bufy throng, 
Leave Emulation in her own domain, 


Join with the nymphs and fwains in artlefs fong, 


Nor envy thofe who gain a deathlefs name. 


All hail! the Entprefs of Arcadia’s plains, 
Whére exil’d Happinefs has found a home ; 
There thou may’ft teach us to forget our pains, 

In halcyon pleafures ev’ry day to come. 


Let us depart with chofen friends a few, 
Delia, to cheer us with a rural lay ; 

Amelia too, with notes concordant true, 
Will grace our folitude, and make it gay. 


With other friends, Matilda, whom you pleafe, 
\ Of different fexes, number’d to your mind, 
We'll drink of happinefs refin’d from lees, 

And tafte a freedom which none here can find. 
The fimple cottage, planted in the vale, 

Shall be Ardelio’s and Matilda’s care ; 
And one as fimple, in the happy dale, 

Shall be for Nifus and his unknown fair. 


NISUS. 
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To DELLA CRUSCA. 


HATE the tardy Elegiac lay— 
| Chufe me a meafure jocund as 
the day ! 
Such days as near the ides of June 
Meet the Lark’s elab’rate tune, 
When his downy fringed breaft 
Ambitious on a cloud to reit, 
He foarsaloft; and from his gurgling 
throat 
Darts to the earth the piercing note— 
Which foftly falling with the dews of 
morn 
(That blefs the {cented pink, and 
{nowy thorn) 
Expands upon the Zephyr’s wing, 
And wakes the burnifh’d finch, and 


linnet {weet to fing. 


And be thy lines irregular and free, 
Poetic chains fhould fall before fuch 
Bards as thee. 
Scorn the dull laws that pinch thee 
round, 
Raifing above thy verfe a mound, 
O'erwhich thy mufe, fo lofty ! dares 
__ hot bound. 
Bid her in verfe meand’ring {port ; 
Her footfteps quick, or long, or fhort, 
Juft as her various impulfe wills— 
Scoring the frigid {quare, which her 
fine fervour chills. 


And in thy verfe meand’ring wild, 
Thou,whoartFancy’s  favouriteChild, 
May’tt f weetly paint the long patt 

hour, 
When, the flave of Cupid’s power, 
Thou couldft the tear of rapture weep, 
And feed on Agony, and banifh Sleep. 


Ha! did? thou, favour’d mortal, 
taite, 
All that adorns our life’s dull watte ? 
Haff tHOv known life’s enchanting 
plain— 
Its hopes, its woes, and yet complain? 
Thy fenfes, ata voice, been loit, 
Thy madd’ning foul in tumult toft? 
Ecitatic withes fire thy brain— 
Thele, haft thou known, and yet com- 
lain ? 
Thou then deferv’ft ne’er more to feel; 
Thy nerves be rigid, hence, as fteel ! 
Their fine vibrations all deitroy’d, 
Thy future days a taltelefs void ! 
Ne’er fhalt thou know again to figh, 
Or, on a foft idea die ; 
Ne’er on a recolledtion gafp ; 
Thy arms, the air-drawn charmer, 
never gra{p. 


Vapid Content her poppis round 

thee ftrew, 

Whilit to the blifs of Taste thou 
bidft adieu ! 

To vulgar comforts be thou hence 
confin’d, 

And the fhrunk bays be from thy 
brow uhtwin’d. 

Thy ftatue torn from Cupid’s hol- 
low’d niche, 

But in return thou fhalt be dull & rich; 

TheMutes hence difown thyrebel lay; 

But thou in Aléermanic gown, their 
feorn repay $ 

Crimfon’d, and furr’d, the higheft 
honours dare, 

And on thy laurels tread—a PLUMP 


Lorp Mayor. 
4a ANNA MATILDA. 





PROLOGUE to a Tragedy written by Col. HuMPsREY’ 
Widow of Malabar,” and performed with great applau/e, 


s, entitled, * The 
at Philadelphia, 


in May laf. (Communicated by VALENTINE.] 
Spoken by Mr. Hatiam. 
HE Gallic mufe, this night, prepares our tale, 
And fhews what rites in other lands prevail 5 iT 


Diiplavs the widow’d fair a facrifice, 
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And draws compaffion’s drops from melting eyes: 
Oh ! if your hearts have ever learn’d to feel, 
Let fweet compaflion o’er your bofoms ftee! ; 
Believe the plot from eaftern ftory true ; 

Believe the fhores of Malabar ye view. 

The haughty Bramin, with imperious {mile, 
Propels the fair one to the fun’ral pile : 
There—fee her mounting, with retorted eyes, 
And hear, midft burfting flames, her dying cries. 


Such tragic ftrains, the nobleft charms difpentie, 
To purge the paffions, and refine the fenfe: 
Each virtuous tear confers a new born grace. 
And adds frefh beauty to the faireft face. 


Oh! born to blefs and meliorate mankind, 
With manners winning, and with tafte refin’d, 
What wrongs, ye Fair! your gentle bofoms bore, 
Tn each rude age—on ev’ry barb’rous fhore! 
Doom’d the mean vaflals of unfeeling lords, 
By weftern favages, and Tartar hords ! 
Through Afian climes, fee cuftom reafon braves, 
And marks the faireft of their fex for flaves : 
Hearts form’d for love, but doom’d in vain to glow, 
In prifon’d pomp, and weep in fplendid woe ; 
Or {ee their fate in India more fevere, 
The fad companions of a hufband’s bier! 


Not fuch their doom, where genial fcience fhines, 
And heav’n-born freedom, human fouls refines ; 
Where polifh’d manners focial life improve, 
And teach us to refpect the fex we love ; 
Confirm their claims in equal rights to fhare, 
Friends in our blifs, and patrons in our care : 
And hail! ye pair! of ev'ry charm poffefs’d, 
Who grace this rifing Empire of the Weft: 
With better fates, and nobler genius born, 

Your fex to honour, and your land adorn : 
In this bleft age, to fhare our fond regard, 
The friends of heroes, and their blefl reward! 


Yet when o’er foreign woes ye fhed a tear, 
And find your blifs by contraft fti!] more dear ; 
With humble joy adore th’ Almighty hand, 
Which fix’d your birth in this autpicious,land ! 


Ye gen’rous patrons who proteét our itage, 
Friends to the arts, and guardians of the age ; 
To tragic woes now lend the lif?ng ear, 
Attend with candour, w 
While we difplay 
Our beft attempt 


ith indulgence hear ! 
» In pleading nature’s caule, 
$ to merit your applaufe ! 
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CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS. 





ASxetcu of the Procerpinas of the Second Seffion of the House of 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Unirep STATES. 


[Continued from page 550, and concluded.} 


JuLy 22, 1790. 

Meilage was received from the 

Prefident of the United States, 
informing the Houfe, that an aét to 
regulate trade and intercourfe with 
the Indian tribes—an act for holding 
atreaty or treaties of peace with cer- 
tain Indian tribes, and an act to a- 
mend an act for eftablifhing and fup- 
porting light-houfes, beacons, buoys 
and public piers, all of which origi- 
nated in the Houfe, had received his 
allent. 

JuLy 29. 

Mr. Steele, of the committee ap- 
pointed to examine into the proceed - 
ings of the feveral {tates on the fubject 
of the amendments propofed by Con- 
grefs to the conttitution of the United 
States, reported in fubftance as fol- 

Vv — 

New-Hampfhire and New-York 
accepted all the articles but the fecond. 

Pennfylvania paffed over in filence 
the firft and fecond articles—and ac- 
cepted the reit. 

Delaware poftponed the firft article. 
_ Maryland, South and North Caro- 
lina, and Rhode-Ifland, ratified the 
whole—fo that it appears the firlt ar- 
ticle has been agreed to by fix ftates, 
the fecond by five, and al] the others 
by eight. 

A meffage was received from the 
Senate, informing the Houle that 
they have agreed to fome, and difa- 
greed to others of the amendments 
Propofed by the Houfe to the amend- 
ments of theSenate to the funding bill. 

The Houfe, after fome debate, re- 
teded from their amendments, and 
agreed to thofe of the Senate. 


The bill has now paffed both 
Hoyfes. The intereft on indents, 
and on one third of the ftate debts is 
fixed at three per cent. per ann. 

AvuGusrT 2. 

Mr. Gilman, of the joint com- 
mittee for enrolled bills, reported, 
that the committee had examined and 
found duly enrolled the following 
bills :— 

1. Anaét to provide more effectu- 
ally for the colleétion of the duties 
impofed by law on goods, wares and 
merchandize imported into the Unit- 
ed States, and on the tonnage of fhips 
and veffels. 

2. An aét for the relief of John 
Stewart, and John Davidfon. 

3. An aét to continue in force for 


a limited time, an -aét, entitled, an 


act for the temporary eftablifhment 
of the Poft-Office. 

4. An aét makin provifion for 
the debt of the United States. 

The above were then figned by the 
Speaker, and afterwards prefented to 
the Prefident of the United States for 
his approbation. 

The report of the Secretary at War 
on the petition of Lady Stirling, was 
read the fecond time and agreed to. 

The following refolution was then 
pafled, Viz. 

Refolved, That there be paid to 
Sarah Sdirling, the widow of the late 
Major-General Lord Stirling, the 
fam of fix thoufand nine hundred 
and feventy-two dollars, being the 
of a Major-General in the 


haif-pay 
American army for the term of 
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AvucusT 4. 

A meflage was received from the 
refident of the United States, in- 
forming the Houte that two refolves, 
and four aéts, which originated in the 
Houle, had received his affent, viz. 
—A refolve refpecting the pay of the 
Clerks in the office of the Commifhi- 
onerof Army Accounts.—A reiolve 
for detraying the expence of pre- 
curing Seals for the Supreme, Circuit 
and Diftriét Courts of the United 
States.—1it, An act making provi- 
fion for the debt of the United States. 
—z2zd. An act to provide more effec- 
tually for the collection of the duties 
impoied by law on goods, wares and 
merchandizes imported into the Unit- 
ed States, andon the tonnage of fhips 
or vefiels.—3d.:An act to continue 
in force for a limited time an act, 
entitled, “ An att for the temporary 
eftablifhment of the Poft-Office.”— 
4th. An ad for the relief of John 

Stewart and John Davidfon. 

' AvuGusT 5. 

A meffage was received from the 
Prejident of the United States, in- 
forming the Houfe that the aét to pro- 
vide more effectually for fettling the 
accounts between the United States 
and the individual ftates had received 
his affent. 

Aucusr 6. 

A meflage was received from the 
Prefident of the United States with 
the ratification by the ftate of New- 
Jerfey, of the amendments propofed 
hy Congrefs to the conftitution of the 
United States—New-Jerfey has rati- 
fied all the amendments except the 
fecond and thirteenth. 

AvuGusT Io. 

A meffage was received from the 
Prefident of the United States, to 
notity the Houfe that the following 
acts had received his ailent, viz. - 

An aét making further provifion 
for payment of the public debt of 

the United States. 


Congrefional Affairs. 


Ain aét to enable the officers and 
foldiers of the Virginia line on Con- 
tinental eftablifhment, to obtain ti- 
tles to certain lands therein defcribed. 

An act to authorife the Secreta 
of the Treafury to take meafures for 
finifhing the Light-Honfe on Port. 
land-Head, in the province of Maine. 

A mefiage was received from the 
Senate, to inform the Houfe that they 
have pafled a refolution to adjourn 
the 12th inft. and requeft the con- 
currence of the Houfe. 

This refolution was agreed to. 


AvucustT 11. 

A meffage was fent to the Prefi. 
dent, by a joint committec, notifying 
him of the propofed recefs to-mor- 
row. 

A meflage was received from the 
Senate, informing that the Prefident 
had notified the Senate of his appro- 
bation of the bill, toaffent to certain 
acts of the ftates of Georgia, Mary- 
land, and Rhode-Ifland. 

Another meflage was received 
from the Senate, that they had paf- 
fed the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Gilman reported the exami- 
nation of two enrolled bills, which 
were then figned by the Speaker. 


AvuGustT 12. 

A meflage was received from the 
Prefident of the United States, with 
the appropriation bill; and the bill 
making provifion for the reduction of 
the public debt—to which he had 
given his affent. 

Agrecable to the concurrent vote 
of the two Houfes, an adjournment 
took place this day, to meet in the 
city of Philadelphia on the firft Mon- 
day in December next. 

Previous to the adjournment, an 
unanimous vote pafled both Houles, 
returning thanks to the Corporation 
of this City, for the elegant and con- 
Venient accommodations furnifhed 
the Cangrefs of the United States. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
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BALTIMORE, Sept. 28. 

Few days ago pafled through 
A this town, the Hon. General 
Gates and Lady, on their way to 
take pofleflion of their new and ele- 
gant {eat on the banks of the Eatt 
River, in the vicinity of the city of 
New-York, where, we doubt not, 
they will experience ‘* the mind’s 
bright funjbine, and the foul’s repofe.” 
The General, previous to his leaving 
Virginia, exhibited an example of 
benevolence and generofity, which 
heightens the luftre of his character ; 
highly dittinguifhed as a brave Patri- 
ot-foldier, and friend to the rights of 
mankind—He fummoned hi snume- 
rous family of flaves about him, and, 
amid their tears of affection and 
gratitude, gave them their freedom, 
na manner {0 judicious, as not only 
to fecure them the ineltimable blef- 
fing of liberty, but to prevent the ill 
conlequences of a too precipitate and 
indiferim inate emancipation. 








NEW-YORK. 
04.2. The Commiffioners of 
Verment and New-York are now 
convened in this. city, to tran{aét the 
Important bufinefs for which. they 
Were appointed by the refpective le- 
giflvtures, ‘They commenced nego- 
Clations.on Wedneiday lait, but no- 
thing has yet tranipired refpetting 
their progreis, 

04.4. On the 28th ult. failed 
from Bofton, the fhip Columbia, 
Capt. Robert Gray, om a circum- 
havigatory voyage to the north-welt 
coat of America. ‘This is the {e- 
cond voyage the Columbia has made 
tothe coait. 'T'co much praife cannot 
* given to the gentlemen, owners 
ot the fhip, for their exertions in ex- 
New-Yorx Mac. Of. 1799. 
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tending the commerce of America. 
‘The native of Owhyhee has returned 
to the place of his nativity. 

Of. 11. The Commiflioners of 
New-York and Vermont have ami- 
cably adjufted the important bufinefs 
of their miffion; the refult is, that 
Vermont is difmembered from the 
ftate of New-York, and the New- 
Hamphhire Grants, {0 called, aré ac- 
knowledged to be valid. Thus the 
way is open for the admiffion of Ver- 
mont into the feederal union. 

We are informed that the cenfus 
of Philadelphia is compleated, and 
that that city is found to contain fifty- 
three thoufand inhabitants. 

We learn from a Charlefton paper 
of the 14th ult. that a wind-mill has 
lately been ereéted on the point of 
Cape-Roniaine, in South-Carolinay 
which, ata diftance, has the appear- 
ance of a light-houfe, efpecially in 
hazy weather, which may poflibly 
deceive flrangers, who, for want of 
an exact latitude, may miftake it for 
Charlefton light-houfe, in approach- 
ing the coaft.—In falling in with 
this wind-mill you muft not come 
into lefs than feven fathoms of water ; 
bringing it to bear W.N. W. you 
are abreft of the point of Cape-Ro- 
maine fhoal; and Charlefton light- 
houfe then bears S. W. b. W. diftance 
twelve leagues. 

O€. 12. Inone of the Charlefton 
papers of the 16th ult. arpewn ine 
epiltle from the yearly meeting "i the 
Quakers in London, to the friends Im 
Gyeat-Britain, Ireland and America. 
ic is remarkable that in the re-publi- 
cation of this epiltle in the va 4 
paper, the whole paragraph 7 sii 
to the flave trade, and negro Havery, 
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Extra& of a letter from Albany, dated 
Odober 5 

« The mineral iprings in the 
neighbourhood of Ball’s-Town are 
y becoming more in vogue. 
The chheacy of thefe waters are re- 
ally wonderful, being compofed from 
almofi every ‘mincral In exiflence. 
They are particularly eificacious in 
the rheumasatilm, the fever and ague, 
and the itch, as well as other cuta- 
neous eruptions. A woman was 
fome time ago brought to thefe wa- 
ters fo iniferably drawn up and dif- 
torted with the rheumatiim, as hard- 
ly to exhibit the appearance of a hu- 
man being. ‘Three wecks dipping 
in thefe waters reftored her to perfect 
health,.a radical cure being to all 
appearance efiecéted.” 

Extrad of a letter from a gentleman 
in the county of Linceln, ( Mafa- 
chufetts,) dated Sept. 14. 

** We have had a very wet feafon 
here fince you went from us, and the 
ora{s-hoppers are innumerable; they 
lave eat up all the gardens, and all 
the grafs; of courfe, as the natural 
confequences, we have no milk, nei- 
ther fhall we have any beef or butter 
this feafon; the corn has alio fuffer- 
ed very much from thofe infeéts.” 


every aey 





Albany Speculative Intelligence. 

bany was firft fettled in the year 
1614—in 1620 Old Plymouth, in 
New-England, was founded by the 
Englifh, and in 1681 William Penn 
laid the firit ftone in Philadelphia. 
The different progrefs of Philadel- 
phia and Albany, although the lat- 
ter has nearly as many natural ad- 
vantages, is really furprifing. Phi- 
Jadelphia now contains full feven 
thoutand houfes, and Albany not 
more than fix or feven hundred. To 
what can we attribute this aftonith- 
ing contraft, but to the original and 
faceeeding inhabitants being totally 
abforbed in felfith purfuits, divefted 
of iyftem, enterprize, or public fpirit. 


Intelligence. 


Within a few weeks, however, this 
city has exhibited a fcene altogether 
new : hills are attacked—new roads 
and ftreets are opening —ftreets pav- 
ing; in fhort, had the fame fpirit 
pervaded the city 100 years ago, we 
might, perhaps, have vied by this 
time with Philadelphia, a city that 
would do honour to any part of Eu. 
rope, and the moft refpectable in the 
union. We are now buty at efta- 
blifhing new ferries, as wellas mak. 
ing new roads and ftreets. A bridge 
is alfo conftructing acrofs the Mo- 
hawk river, and removing the obfta- 
cles of that river is in agitation: We 
are alio preparing for finking cribs of 
itone between-an ifland and the main 
in the Hudfon, and thereby throw- 
ing the whole power of the current 
upon the Overflaughs, which, with- 
out a doubt, will in alittle time {cour 
out a channel deep enough for a 
fhip. . Should thefe great objeéts be 
attained we have every thing to hope 


from an-extenfive and rich country, | 
which is rapidly opening upon every © 


fide of us. Nothing but-a {pirit of 
emulation is wanting to injure tous 
an immenfe and profitable trade—a 
flourifhing and growing city, enli- 
vened with the buftle of commerce, 
giving and receiving from the farmer 
its mutual benefits. Such are our 
profpeéts, and fuch will certainly be 
our reward, if we do juftice to our- 
felves, and make the moft of our ad- 
vantages. Our country fhop-keepers 
are ail tributary to New-York, 
whereas navigation, and importing 
from the fource, will immediately 
draw them and their produce to our 
market. From the fur trade we have 
nothing more to hope—from pedling 
we have but little to hope ; we mutt 
therefore enlarge our views beyond 
the confined limits of our fathers, 
and govern our future purfuits by 
the prefent circumitances & fituation 
of the country, inftead of obfinatel 
adhering to a fyitem w hich — 
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edunder circumftances altogether fo- 
reign from the prefent. 
Extrad of a letter from Eafton, O&0- 
ber 6. 
« A perfon who had many years 
been acquainted with the ufual way 
of making this article (maple fugar ) 
beitg defirous of improving the me- 
thod, obtained the inftructions of a 
refiner of fugar, and, with thefe be- 
fore him, began his experiments in 
February Jaft, at Stockport, about 
three miles below the junction of the 
Mohawk and Popatchtunck branches 
fthe Delaware. He foon difcover- 
ed that the bufinefs was yet in its in- 
fancy, that great and even eflential 
improvements might be made there- 
in, which would require a departure 
from the methods heretofore in gene- 
ral ufe-in boiling down the green 
fap, grajning the fyrup, &c. and 
which, if attended to and adopted, 
would enable him to produce fugar, 
in colour, grain and tafle, equal, if 
not fuperior in reputation, to any 
imported. His fentiments and hopes 
on this head, have been fully con- 
firmed, by the refult of his experi- 
ments ; for the fugar he has made, 
and fent to market, in the opinion of 
well qualified judges, is equal to the 
ft fugars imported from the Wetft- 
India iflands, 

“ The perfon above-mentioned, 
whofe judgment on this fubject is 
much to be relied on, as well from 
his experience in the bufinefs, as his 
eltablified charaéter for truth and 
integrity, is clearly of opinion, that 
four active, induftrious men, well 
provided with materials, and conve- 
niencies proper for carrying on the 
bufinefs, may turn out, in acommon 
feafon, which lafts from four to fix 
weeks, forty hundred weight of good 
Jugar, that is, ten hundred to each man. 
It four men can effect this, how 
great muft be the product of the ic- 
parate or affociated labours of the 
many thoufands of people who now 


Inteligence.— Marriages. 
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inhabit, or may inhabit the immenfe 
tracts of Jands which abound with 
the fugar-mapletreé? What a new 
and extenfive field opens from thefe 
confiderations! What an intereft- 
ing and important objeét to the caufe 
of humanity prefents itfelf to our 
view! An objeét that deferves the 
countenance of every good citizen, 
and that highly merits even national 
encouragement.” 

Extrad of a letter from Philadelphia, 

dated October 4. 

«« Captain Fitzpatrick arrived here 
yeiterday from Amfterdam, and had 
on board 80,000 dollars in fpecie—~ 
40,000 to a houfle in this city, the 
remainder for a merchant in New- 
York. ‘The prefumption is, that the 
whole is to be invefted in the debt of 
the United States.” 

The matter of a veffel who arrived 
at Philadelphia from Corunna, re- 
ports, that a terrible fire broke out 
in Madrid, which had confumed a 
very canfiderable part of that city. 
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MARRIAGES. 


In Pennfylvania—In the capital, 
Mr. James Smith, of New-York, 
merchant, to Mifs Hannah Cald- 
well, daughter of the late Reverend 
Fames Caldwell, of Elizabeth-Town, 
New-Jerfey. 

In New-York.—Ia the capital, 
Jacob De Murray, to Mifs Maria 
Morfe.—Mr. John Provoft, to Mifs 
Catharine Brown.—John Eeckley, 
Efq; Clerk of the Howe of Repre- 
fentatives of the United States, to 
Mifs Maria Prince.—Auguftus Cre- 
gier to Mifs Hannah Langfbury.— 
The Hon. Philip Livingtton, Efq; 
to Miis Cornelia Van Horne.— 
Virgil Gray, Eigs to Miss Betty 
Richards.—Mr. Stephen Coles, dii- 
tiller, to Mrs. Lawrence. 

At Oytter-Bay, (Long Jfonc, 
Mr. William Jones, fon of Suge. 
Jones, Efq; to Miis Keziah 
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DEATHS. 

In South-Carolina.—In Charlef- 
ton, Captain William Elliot. 

In North-Carolina.—At New- 
bern, the Rev. Dr. Patrick Cleary. 

In Pennfylvania.—Jn the capital, 
Mr. John Boyd, Printer. 

In New-York.—In the capital, 
Mrs. Maria Williamion.—-Captain 
Daniel Gould, of Maflachufetts.— 
Mr. James Provoft, of New-Jerfey. 
—Mr. James Brown, of Montego- 
Bay, Jamaica. 


Deaths. ——Meteorological Obfervations. 


FOREIGN DEATHS, 

At Rome, the famous Cagliofiro, 

In England, on the gth of Augutt, 
the Right Honourable Francis Lord 
North. 

At Edinburgh, on the 17th of 
July Jatt, Dr. Adam Smith, a gen- 
tleman well known in the republic of 
letters. 

At Martinique, the Vifcount Por. 
taves Gien, commander of the French 
{quadron which, vifited Bofton laf 








METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for September, 1790. 





























| Degrees of Heat by} Prevailing Winds. |, 

sy | Farenheit’s Ther. * hange 
2/8 | 2] 84-8} 2 | 8 [&Fulioff WEATHER, &c. 

A. M.LP. M.jP. M.pa. MiP. M.JP. M.}- Moon. 

1} 66 , 71 | 6g |s. W.15.W.l Ss. | \Cloudv, cloudy, cloudy. 
2179 | 79 | 75 8-W.} 8.4 Se. Cloudy, clear, clear, 

3} 68 | 72 | 6g |N.wW.|N.w.} Now. Clear, clear, clear. 
4165173 |} 70 | w. | s. Is. £. Clear, clear, rain. 

5] 68 | 70 | 69 |N.w.} w.} w. Clear, clear, clear. 

6} 63 | 67 | 62 | w.} N. INw. Clear, cloudy, clear. 

71 60 | 69 | 65 jN.w.| s S. Clear, clear, dull. 

8} 64 | 6g | 67 |s. £.| s s. | New. |Duil, dall, clear. 

9| 67 | 74 | 69 In. £.] 5. | s. Clear, cloudy, clear. 
10] 68 | 78 | 74 fs. w.tS.w.|s. B. Clear, clear, rain. 

it} 72} 78 73 1 N. | wed s. Clear, clear, clear. 

12} 69 | 69 | 65 jn. £.}8. B.]s. FE. Dull, dull, dull. 

13] 64 | 67 | 66] &. | s. {s. kz. Dull, cloudy, cloudy. 
141 67 | 70 | 66 |] s. | w.] wn Cloudy, dull, dull. 

15} 62 | 67 | 65 In.w.dN.w.} nw Clear, clear, clotidy. 
16] 57 | 64 | 60 Jy.w.tN.w.} wn Clear, clear, clear. 

171 57 | 65 | 60 jw.w.|s. BL} Do. do. do. 

i8 60 68 63 N.W N N Clear, cloudy, cloudy. - @ 
19] 58 | 62 | 60 j N E © Do. do. 4 rkeer, 
20] 58 | 64 | 62 | E. | E Cloudy, drizz? BoverneY | uf 
21] 63 | 69 | 68 Iv. E.Js.w.t gs Cloudy, clear, cleats 
22) 65 | 79 | 65 | s Se | oN. Dull, clear, hard rain. 
23} 58 | 68 | 58 [N.w.iN.w.ln.w.] Pull, Clear, clear, clear. 

241 54 | 65 | Go} w.] s P Do. do. do. 

25) 55 | 66 | 65 | w. |s.w.) 5 Do. do. do. 

26] 61 | 67 | 65 |s.w.'s.w.! 5 Clear all day. 

27) 65 | 65 | 64 | s S N Rain, rain, heavy rain. 
28 56 60 s7 1 N N N. Dull, dull, cloudy. 

29) 59] 58 | 56 Ink. bt ge, Dull, dull, dull.” 

30} So | 64 | 62 | w N New. Dull, cloudy, clear. 
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